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High School building dt Parkslev, fEcomac county, replacing the one destroyed by fire in 1923. | 
The new buildits.c 75.000 and contains sixteen classrooms, library, office k 

and an auditorium with a seating capacity of 700, a 
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_ Asheville Normal and 
Associated Schools 


Summer School 


Ninth Session—June 14-July 23, 1926 


he Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one of th 


e Summer Schools of North Carolina. 


S24 from twenty-two states and territories attended the 


session. 





} 





hool teachers, supervisors, and principals. 


Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
y be reserved now by forwarding $5 of thisamount. Board 
n private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Registration 


fee is $10 for four courses. 


Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during 


e summer, 


Complete catalog will be ready March first. Write now for 


py. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL. D., President 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


e faculty of ninety will include teachers from the Ashe- 
Normal; Universities of Yale, Columbia, Duke, South 
lina, Missouri, John B. Stetson, Cincinnati, Wisconsin, 
versity of the South; State Teachers Colleges of Virginia, 
da, Georgia, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Michigan; Colleges 
Randolph-Macon, Maryville, Tusculum, Hiram, Berea, 
Park, Rollins, Keuka, and Agnes Scott; and superintendents 
nd heads of departments from a number of city public schools. 

200 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar 
grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, high 














THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 


Teachers’ Manual 


adopted arithmetic in Kentucky. 


BRYCE’S LANGUAGE TRAINING 
listed in the 
Virginia Teachers’ Reading Course 
1925-1926 


THE ALDINE READERS 


Primer and Book One 
adopted as 
Optional Basal Method 
in Virginia Schools 


Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Notable Newson Texts 


Three Book and Six Book Series with 
and Drill Cards— 
Foundation Number Work. The sstate- 


NEWSON & COMPANY 























SUMMER SESSION 


July 2- August 20, 1926 


André Morize, Director 
Stephen A. Freeman, Dean 


COURSES 


The following courses will be offered: Advanced Com 
position and French Stylistics; Advanced Phonetics; 
Special Seminar and Laboratory Work in Experimental 
Phonetics; French Diction; Recent Tendencies in French 
Poetry; ‘‘Explications de Textes’”’ from the Sixteenth t 
the Nineteenth Century; The Theatre in France from 
1830 to 1925; French Prose in the Nineteenth Century; 
Questions of Methods in the Teaching of French; French 
Songs, Games, and Dances—Their Use in the Classroom, 
French Clubs, and Theatricals; History of French 
Literature in the Eighteenth Century; The Social and 
Historical Background of Modern French Literature; 
Readings from French Novels and Short Stories of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries; Elements of 
French Pronunciation and Diction; Composition and 
Grammar; Conversation and Vocabulary. 


For further information address 


PAMELIA S. POWELL 


Secretary 


Middlebury. Vermont 


| THE MIDDLEBURY FRENCH 
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National Education Achievement Scales 





The 


NATIONAL 
SPELLING SCALE 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegany County, Maryand 


A new Scientific Spelling Scale that Measures 
Ability to spell in Sentences, which is the real 
value of learning to spell. Based on Thorough 
Research, with Reliable Standardized Norms, Giv- 
ing Spelling Ages from six years five months 
(6-5) to fourteen years ten months (14-10). 


Published in eight tests of equal difficulty, thus 
providing ample material for retesting at given 
periods to measure the actual progress made, 


PRICE PER TEST 


Examination Sheet = - - - 2 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering - - 10 cents 


(Each examiner needs one) 
Class Record Sheet - - - - 2 cents 
(Each class should have one) 


PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


The NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE for Junior 
High Schools in six tests of equal difficulty. 
The NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE for Senior 
High Schools in four tests of equal difficulty. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND 
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| tary T« 
| Specialists 


two years $267 
regular school fees 
| 


The State Teachers 


College 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


{merican Association of Teachers 


y} 
Colleges 











COURSES OFFERED 
Four Year Courses leading to B. S. degree, for 

High School Teachers and Principals, Elemen- 
achers and Supervisors, Home Economics 


Two Year Courses leading to Professional Dip- 
lomas for: 
Elementary Teachers—Kindergarten—Primary 
Elementary Teachers—Grammar Grades 











Admission Requirements: Graduation from an 
accredited high school Expenses to prospective 
| teachers who promise to teach in Virginia for 

;. 2 board, laundry and 


Y room 








SAMUEL P. 





The College of 
William and Mary 


In Virginia 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible cost. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Regular college courses leading to Bachelor’s or 
Master’s degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele- 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, busi- 
ness, engineering, or social work. Credit for all 
courses may be counted toward a degree. Care- 
ful consideration given to certificate requirements 
Write for particulars to 


B.L. 


Registrar 


BRIDGES, K. J. Hoke, 
Director Summer Sessioi 
June 14 to July 24 


SUMMER TERMS: July 24 to August 28 
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| Come to Radford College | 


in the heart of the 


ALLEGHANIES 


Where the cool mountain breezes make 
you better able to enjoy the 


Opportunities Offered During the 
Summer Quarter 

Opens June 14, 1926 

Closes August 27, 1926 

Divided into two terms. 
Write for Catalog 
| 
Announces courses leading to all Virginia 
certificates. | 
Regular college courses leading to certifi- 
cates, diplomas and degrees. 


| Address 


DR. JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
IDENT 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
EAS \DFORD, VIRGINIA. 























State Teachers 


College 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


A standard Teachers College, holding mem- 
bership in the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. Courses for every grade 
Summer 
the Fall 


Summe! 


of certificate issued in Virginia. 
quarter begins June 15th and 
quarter begins September 20th. 
quarter catalog ready March 15th and th 
| 


Winter quarter catalog ready April Ist 


Kither sent on request. 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR. 


President 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
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| THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION | 


University of Cincinnati 
Offers 


Three year teacher-training programs for stu- 
lents having had two years of liberal arts work. 
Special training courses for Elementary, Junior 
ind Senior High School, Physical Education, 
Nursery Schools, Kindergarten, Home Economics, 
Public School Music, Public School Art. Final 
vear combines teaching half-time in city schools 
m pay and advanced university instruction. 

Graduate work under specialists in major fields 
f education. Fullest cooperation with other col- 
eges of University. Degrees of M. A. and Ph. D. 


granted. 





Two Six Weeks’ Summer Terms: 


June 21-July 30 
July 31-September 2 


| 
Autumn Term opens September 27 | 
| 
| 
| 


\ddress inquiries and requests for 
catalogues to: 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
lhe Home of Cooperative Teacher Training 











Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Will conduct a Summer Session, beginning June 
21 and ending July 30, in which courses will be 
ffered that will meet the needs of teachers who 
ire working for State Certificates above the Sec- 
ond Grade, if based on college credits, and of 
‘thers who wish to make up conditions or do 
work leading to a baccalaureate degree. 

Write for Bulletin. 


WM. J. CLARK, 
President. 


J. W. BARCO, 
Director. 




















TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42"ST. Mew York Lity 








TEACHE RS. W ANTED * positions in Vir- 
ginia and nearby states for session of 1926-27. 
\ personal placement service upon a business 
basis. Membership limited. Write for information. 


Associated School Services 
CHARI OTTESVILLE., VA. 








Tourist Third Cabin 


Lapland .... July 7 


To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 


Majestic .. . July 17 
To England and France 


Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 


Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 


Other eg earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


$o5 (up) — $170 


(up) 





Special All - Expense - Inclusive 

ours—New York to New York. 

5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices. 
$225 to $557.50 











WH ITE STAR LINE 
‘TRANSPORT LINE 


Line: ATLANTIC 
Rep Stan Ln Meancantits Manning ComPrany 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our offices 
elsewhere; or authorized agents. 























CHARACTER 
IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT 


—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books, for the fourth to eighth 
grades inclusive, designed for 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 
Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. Conon 


Superintendent ot Cincinnati schools and President of 
the N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 


Book I The Understanding Prince. Grade IV. 
Book II High and Far. Grade V. 
Books III, IV and V in active preparation 





Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street Boston 
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Scientific Tests for Everyday Use 


| CLASSROOM TESTS 


By CHarves RusseELL 
Principal of the Massachusetts State Normal School at Westfield 


AMONG the significant advances in modern education has been the 
perfecting of scientific tests which measure the results of teaching with 
an exactness never before possible. In this book the various techniques 
developed in connection with such standardized tests have been 
brought together for the benefit of teachers who wish to make their 
own tests along modern lines. Specific directions are given for 
diagnostic and remedial work and for the use of tests in grading and 
classification, in the improvement of teaching. and as a device for 
stimulating interest. 


Catalogue price $1.60 


70 Fifth Avenue GINN AND COMPANY _ New York. N. Y. 








For the Thinking Teacher of To-Day 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


By Arruur §S. Gist, Principal of B. F. Day School, Seattle, Wash., 
Editor of Yearbooks, Department of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, $1.80. 


\With chapters on supervision emphasizing instruction in each of the regular grade subjects as 
well as the specialized subjects and physical education, this book comes just in time to help solve 
the problem of improving instruction in the grades. Other chapters are “The Technic of Super- 

ision,” “The Art of Supervision,” “Study Habits,” “Technic and Professional Interest,” “Rating 
Teacher-Efficiency,’ “The Marking of Pupils,” “The Principal's Self-Analysis,” and Training for 
Supervision 


FINDING THE RIGHT TEACHING POSITION 
By HARLAN C, Hines, Professor of Educaton, University of Cincinnati, 
Director of Personnel, Cincinnati Public Schools. $1.60. 


Rich in suggestions and questions leading either to a readjustment of the teacher to his work 
in a new field, or to a renewal of interest in the work being done. Directions for self-analysis 
and improvement through making sure of the right position make this book a real contribution to 
education he chapters apply equally to teachers in the grades and those in higher institutions o1 
earning 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Educational Department 
Chicago _—_ Boston 597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Organization of a French Department 


By W. P. GRAHAM, Associate Professor, University, Virginia 


HI. call to the colleges for men trained in 
leadership is more insistent today than at 
any time of the world’s history. The col- 
ve man proved his worth during the World 
ir in the execution of every detail of that vast 
roject. Big business, the church, education, 
sovernment, public welfare have discovered that 
apid progress in any direction depends upon 
man who has been trained to see movements 
their big outlines and to think. these move- 
ents through in logical sequence. 

The colleges have never been able to supply 
ithe demand for leadership; today they appear 
‘ss able to meet that demand than formerly and 

situation is annually aggravated. The blame 
es not rest altogether on the colleges; they are 
ing the best they can to improve conditions— 
ing experiments, testing theories, focussing 


attention of educators upon certain prob- 


lems, etc. 
\mong the causes contributing to this failure 
these: 
rst. Too many applicants (let’s not say 


dents) are seeking what are called cultural 
grees. In practically all our colleges, men and 
len are applying for these degrees when their 
rgies should be turned into other channels. 
that the degree sought is obtained, this 
mean to the individual only a position in 

h he is a “misfit” and to society the loss of a 
ful life. 
society suffers an incalculable loss while the 


Money, energy, time, a life are gone 


ividual is rendered unhappy through con- 
usness that, for him, life is a failure. 

ond. The right of every child to the best 
But the 


ition possible is not questioned. 








highest grade of work cannot be obtained from 
those who find themselves able for the first time 
to send, in so large numbers, their children to the 
institutions of higher learning. The background 
is wanting, the finished product cannot be the 
same. However, exceptions are admitted. 
Third, The increase in the number of students 
is out of proportion to the increase in the teach- 
ing staff. In a large class, the student cannot 
receive the personal attention of the teacher in 
any such measure as his special problems _ re- 
quire. 
crowded colleges. As a result, the student is con- 
the 


Large classes are inevitable in our over- 


scious of a want and the effectiveness of 
teaching is lowered. 

Fourth. Too much emphasis is attached to a 
In too many cases, the desire of the 
student to obtain a degree outweighs the value of 
the training the applicant should acquire in his 


degree. 


course. Again, the colleges covet large graduat 
ing classes atid recognized standards of scholar- 
ship are not maintained. 

Fifth. The salary of the professor has not in- 
creased in proportion to the cost of living. The 
utmost he can expect financially is mere comfort. 
If he has a family, he faces constant abnegation. 


The 


first-class man is not attracted to the teaching 


Life has come to be measured in dollars. 
profession. The rewards of other professions 
are more enticing, the hazards no greater, the 
duties less exasperating; naturally, the first-class 
man seeks the richer, fuller life. Consequently, 
the public may as well make up its mind to fill 
its teaching positions with men of second, or 
real value of 


third, rank until it shall see the 


education and_= shall offer pecumiary rewards 
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practically equal to the salaries of first-class men 
When 


this awakening comes, and not till then, the 


in the business life of the community. 


profession may again as in pre-war times com- 
mand the finest brains in every section of the 
country. 

Sirth, 


teachers are needed, classrooms are overcrowded, 


Laboratory equipment is insufficient, 


libraries are languishing, and so on. 

A major indictment of our whole educational 
system is that the instruction of the beginner is 
contided to the less skillful and the least experi- 
enced members of the staff. The very class of 
students most in need of the best service is forced 
to muddle through two or three vears of the 
curriculum, dependent upon instructors—imma- 
ture scholars and bunglers of the art of teaching 

while the upper classman has the advantage of 
the best scholarship and the experienced teacher. 
Now the professor knows, whether the public 
knows or does not know, that after two years 
of training in a subject the student ought to be 
; direction is his greatest 


able to “go on his own” 


need. In the face of this fact either from a sense 
of pride, or through laziness, or for the sake of 
doing “research” so-called, the man of profes 
In the 


circumstances, it is small wonder that the student 


sorial rank objects to teaching beginners. 


so often loses before the end of the first vear 
whatever interest he had in a given subject. He 
has not had an opportunity to come into con- 
tact with the man who should be the real source 
of inspiration. 

Examine the catalogues of the larger institu 
tions. In one of them, there are about eighty 
members in the department of modern languages 
of whom four are professors, ten associate pro- 
fessors, the others instructors. The instructors 
carry the burden of the teaching load, for the 
first and second vear classes will number at least 
seventy five per cent of the total enrolment in 
the modern language courses. 

The purpose of this article is to outline a plan 
for handling students of modern languages by 
which it is possible to reduce the number of in- 
structors to a minimum. This plan is working 
in the French classes of a university having a 
total enrolment of students above two thousand. 
Only men of professorial rank give instruction to 


Seventy five per cent of 


students of French. 


the colleges and universities have fewer students 
than two thousand. The proportion of students 
taking French to the total enrolment of the in- 
stitution where the plan is working is near the 
average of all similar institutions. The plan 
should be practicable then in at least thre 
fourths of our institutions. Perhaps with modi- 
fications it could be used in the larger institutions, 

Course—tirst year: class meets five times a 


The first lesson is a dictation; the second, 


week. 
vocabulary and grammar; the third, the verb; 
the fourth, a composition; the fifth, a quiz. This 
round of lessons continues through the year. 
Course—second vear: class meets three times 
a week. One lesson is a dictation; one, a com- 


position; one, conversation and = grammar. 
Les Romans d’ Aventures form the hasis of the 


second vear’s work. 


s 


Course—third vear: class meets three time 


a week. The study of literature as such is 
begun. 


Course—fourth vear: class meets three times 
a week. Study of French authors—the short 
story, the drama, metrics. Additional C courses 
are offered. 

Three professors do the work outlined abov 
The papers of students of the first, second and 
third years are read by student readers who have 
usually had at least three C courses in Frenc! 

The group of first vear students is divide 
into four sections. All sections meet together o 
Mondays and Fridays. Professor A teaches tw 
sections three days a week. Professor B teache- 
all sections Mondays and Fridays and one se 
Thursday- 


tion Tuesdavs, Wednesdays and 


Professor C teaches one section Tuesda 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. 

The second year group is divided into thre: 
sections for conversation and grammar Ww 
into two sections for composition work, but 
whole group meets together for dictation. 

Professor A teaches one section Mondays an¢ 
one and a_ half sections combined Fridays 
Professor B teaches one section Mondays 
three sections combined on Wednesdays. Profe- 
sor C teaches one section Mondays and one 
a half sections combined Fridays. 

The third year group is small enough 


taught all together. Professor A meets the g 
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'ridays; Professor B meets the group Wednes- 

days; Professor C meets the group Mondays. 

\s a fourth year course, Professor A gives 
the short story ; Professor B, the drama; Profes- 
sor C, metrics. 

in addition to this teaching load, each of the 
professors concerned has found time to do some 
work for publication. 

Under this plan, the instruction is more digni- 
cd, more accurate and more stimulating at every 
stage; the student keeps straight ahead without 
vaste of time, 

it avoids all unpleasant conditions incident to 
the employment of student teachers. Acceptable 
student readers are more easily secured than ac- 
ceptable student teachers. A professor com- 

mands the respect of the class and maintains the 
orrect dignity of the classroom exercises, a gift 
vith which few student teachers are endowed. 

: The beginner’s interest in the subject is kept 
live and even quickened and his success is. al- 
most assured. (When shall we be delivered from 
the degree chaser who simply wants three 

recits f ) 

[his method prevents the feeling of patrons 
hat the son is not receiving fair treatment. 
Professors make the prestige of the institution. 
lhe patron feels rightly that his son is entitled 
» the benefit of the influence of the professor 

| is disappointed when the son is deprived of 
this major factor in his education. Thus the 
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plan aids in maintaining friendly relations with 
patrons. 

By teaching students of all grades, as this plan 
suggests, the professor never becomes pigeon- 
holed, so to speak, with his French hobby; he 
maintains his rapport with the student and re- 
mains a decent human being. Now and then he 
will discover talent in a first year man and the 
happy privilege of following the development of 
that talent through its different stages to mastery 
becomes his greatest delight. \What thrill is more 
ecstatic to a real teacher? 

Finally, the plan is economic. 
sors can handle efficiently three hundred stu- 
The sections will be larger than the ideal 
twenty five of modern pedagogics, but the results 
The 
issue comes in the reply to this question: Will 
Johnny Jones make as good or better progress in 
a section of forty students taught by a professor 
as he will make in a section of twenty students 
taught by a student instructor ? 


Three profes- 
dents. 


during four years of trial are gratifying. 


Suppose Johnny 
has his choice in the matter. He wires father for 
his opinion: Shall I take French in a section of 
forty under Professor X or in a section of twenty 
under my chum Bill Scruggs? The father does 
not hesitate, neither would you nor I. Experi- 
ence with the present plan and with the instruc- 
tor plan convinces us that the former is by far 
more efficient and indeed more economical than 
the latter. 





What a New Building Did at Meadowview 


By NAT G. BARNHART 


I1_I.1l, did you ever go to school in 
the snow?” asked John. 

“Yes,” said Willie, “and I sat in 
the classroom with fifty other children when the 
now blew into the room where we were sitting. 
My, but those were cold days! Wind, sunshine, 
rain and snow came through the cracks in the 
‘alls of that old shed of a house.” 


“Snow and rain in the classroom ?” demanded 


et (¢ 


“Well, I should say it did,” retorted Willie. 
that was vear before last. Why don’t you 
over to see our schoolhouse now? It is a 





beauty, I'd say. We have twelve classrooms, 
library, office, music room, auditorium, playroom 
and kitchen. We have steam heat, running water 
and every modern convenience. All of this is 
within air-tight and snow-proof walls of brick. 
We are proud of our new building, John. Come 
over to see it sometime.” 

The above incident could have happened at 
Meadowview, Virginia. It been 


would have 


“realism” and not fiction. That much and more 
could have been said about the old three-room 
school building which stood guard on the hill 


north of the town. 


At one time the building 
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was, of course, the pride of the town; but for 
several years before the present brick structure 
was erected, the words of Willie suggest its de- 
scription. 

The word “consolidation” was on the lips of 
everyone for several years. [inally, a Parent- 
Teacher’s Association was organized to boost and 
work for a new school plant. A committee of 
citizens was appointed, and in 1923 the ground 
was broken and work was begun. 

On September 17, 1924, classes were started 
with nine teachers in the classrooms and over 
Within a 


month another teacher had been added to the 


three hundred children to be enroled. 


teaching staff. 

“Organize the best school in the county,” said 
“Develop a 
school second to none in the State for its size,” 
“Put the school on the State accredi- 


a board member to the principal. 


he said. 
ted list of elementary schools the first year, and 
take care of the building.” These were big 
orders, but at least part of them have been met. 
The school was accredited by the State Board 
of Education the first year, and the building has 
been well cared for. 

Four other rural schools were consolidated 
with the Meadowview school. Two large trucks 
the first year and three the second year trans- 
ported children to and from school every day. 
The average per cent of attendance for the new 
institution was 90.8, which was 5.4 per cent 
greater than the attendance had been for the five 
schools the year before consolidation. 

The amount of retardation in the isolated rural 
schools shows that there was a failure some 
where, for out of 479 pupils enroled, 255 pupils 


were not promoted. This is. 51.2 per cent of the 


._ 


enrolmerit who were stigmatized as “failures.” 
Part of this condition may be attributed to non- 
attendance Data cannot be found so as to 
prove where the blame should be placed. This 
article is not trying to place the blame for this 
condition on the school but to show that a bad 
The retarded 
group included 59.91 per cent of the enrolment. 


These data are taken from the Term Reports 


condition existed in June, 1924. 


made out by the teachers in June, 1924. The 
children who were making normal progress are 
represented by 40.09 per cent. Some of the 


children were eight vears behind their classmates. 


To say the least, this caused a tremendous cost 


to the county and State in teaching repeaters in 
rj 


the grades year after year. It was 35.7 per cent 


of the total cost of the new school for the first 
year—$3,759.47. 

This situation brought to the new school in 
the fall of 1924 nearly a hundred children who 
had not been promoted the previous year. Who 
knows what became of the other one hundred 
and fifty children who were not promoted the 
They did not enter the school 
to which they logically belonged. Most. of them 
were older than the compulsory age limit. Were 
they convinced that the schools did not have any- 
thing for them? Would they rather face the 
world than to be classed as “repeaters”? as 
the school to blame for their iack of interest in 
their personal education? Should the school 
bend its pride to fit itself to the capacities of 
the children? 


previous year? 


Many of the pupils who had to repeat the 
grade had already repeated it one or more times 
°xact data as to how long some had been in the 
same grade could not be found. The reason for 
such a tragedy, however, is not the purpose here. 
Does this show that such a stigma must be re 
moved from the schools? Should such a beast 
as “failure” be allowed to stalk abroad in the 
land blighting the lives of little children? I say. 
no! What do you say about it* 
munity guilty of such a tragedy? 


Is your com 


\\Vithout lowering the standards of teaching or 
of the requirements for promotion, the adminis- 
tration set about to correct existing conditions. 
In accordance with reports from pupils, parents, 
board members, superintendent and others, the 
standards are 


materially higher now _ than 


formerly. Of the total enrolment the first yea 
30.8 per cent was repeating a grade one or more 
times and a small per cent as much as thiree 
times, while during the present year 26.5 per cent 


of the pupils is repeating a grade. Does this 


show signs of improvement? The number 0! 
children who are not making normal progress 1! 
the school in accordance with their chronological 
age this year is 17.1 per cent less than it was t! 


first vear after consolidation. 


The new school building has added interes 
It has 


brought to the community many new families 


to the work of school attendance also. 


who came to be near a good school. The 


munity is backing the institution more th 








The Parent-Teacher’s Associa- 
tion has an active membership of about seventy 
ive members and about the same number of as- 
sociate members. It holds monthly meetings, and 
ior the year 1925 the average attendance was 
about thirty members. The organization is sup- 

ng much needed equipment and helping to 

off the last indebtedness of the new school 


nt 


ever did before. 
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The retardation of last year, 42.81 per cent, 
brought to the school in the fall of the present 
year ninety four children who must repeat their 
grade. The cost of this will be approximately 
$3,498.68, or 26.5 per cent of the total cost of 
operation. 
first year of the new school. 
progress? Is it better than your local school, 
or should it be lower yet? 


This is 9.2 per cent less than the 
Does this show 





Professional Ethies 
By E. PAUL RAIFORD, Dante 


HY 


professional 


take time to discuss 
ethics? = It Mark 

Twain, I believe, who said, “Everybody 
talks about the weather, but nothing is ever done 
about it.’ Paraphrasing and appropriating that 
thought to our use, everybody talks about profes- 
sional ethics, but, sad to relate, little is ever done 
about it. 


should we 


Was 


There seems to me to be two very distinct con- 
ceptions of professional ethics, more distinct in 
their differences in the teaching profession than 
in any other profession, One is our own personal 
onception of professional ethics of everybody 
else toward each other and toward ourselves, and 
the other of our own professional ethics as ap- 


] 


lied to everybody else. When the great chasm 


visting between these two conceptions has been 


. climinated, or bridged by the utilization of the 
. Golden Rule, teaching will be the most ethical 
: profession in the entire universe. 

an | am not so pessimistic as to believe that these 


© conceptions are parallel and, therefore, may 
mverge and merge into one only at some in- 
- nitely remote time, neither am I so optimistic 
s to believe that they will become completely 
rged into one within the span of existence of 
the present generation. However, I do believe, 
| properly interpret the trend of the times, 
the present generation will see great strides 
de in this direction. 
first hopeful sign of this is the fact that 
est the standards, for teachers are decidedly on the 
. up-grade. This is evidenced by the fact that 
training, better certificates are being re- 
and better salaries are being paid than 





ever before. The percentage of professionally 
trained teachers is on the increase and the per- 
centage Of poorly equipped teachers who merely 
drift into the work is rapidly declining. 

The next sign which I would mention, a very 
significant one, is the phenomenal increase in en- 
rolment in our local, State and national teachers 
organizations, which, with their high quality 
leadership, are becoming a very potent factor in 
the amelioration of teaching conditions. And 
lastly 1 would mention the fact that teachers 
themselves are very generally realizing that 
professional zeal and professional mindedness 
are essential to tenure of service; that the teach- 
ing profession is no longer a rendevous for the 
laggard and the drone, the shiftless and the im- 
potent, but a vocation which demands the highest 
type of wide-awake, virile, red-blooded manhood 
and womanhood that America can produce. 

The trained physician who is called in to treat 
a physical ailment first makes a thorough diag- 
The trained teacher who 
would study professional ethics must in like man- 


nosis of the patient. 


ner give time and thought to the various symp- 
toms and in the light of the knowledge thus 
gained set to work to apply remedial measures. 
Let us consider briefly some of the stumbling 
blocks in the way of better professional ethics. 

First: There is the matter of lack of organiza- 
tion. Too many of our teachers still feel they 
cannot afford to pay annual dues, to subscribe to 


\ 


The teacher 
who feels this way reminds me of an opinion IT 
recently heard: A certain man was asked to give 
He replied 


teachers’ journals because of cost. 


his opinion of the average teacher. 
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by saying they reminded him of an egg; either 
too fresh, too old for use, rotten or hard boiled. 

Second: There are teachers who consider a 
contract a mere scrap ot paper to be torn up at 
will, or to be violated when it suits their purpose 
to do so, teachers who start in a year’s work and 
resign during the term. School boards and su- 
perintendents are getting wise to this type of 
teacher and may be expected finally to eliminate 
them. 

Third: There is the covetous teacher—the kind 
who hears about a good place and thinks the way 
to get it is to be the first to make application for 
it. I have in mind several applications on file in 
my office for specific positions for next year. 
These applications are for positions now held by 
teachers who have given us three or more years 
of good, continuous service. The applicants do 
not even condition their applications upon the 
there being a 


possibility or probability of 


vacancy. In most cases the new applicant has 
had no experience in the type of work she ap- 
plies for and her preparation would be ranked 
as only meager. Their sole aim, or at least their 
principal aim, seems to be to get on the payroll. 
| may add that my first aim in selecting teachers 
is to retain the teacher who has rendered good 
service. If some of the best teachers leave | 
endeavor to select for their places others who 


give promise of measuring up to the standard. 


In othcr words, the position seeks the teacher 
rather than the teacher seeks the position. 
Fourth: There is the teacher who delights in 
criticising the work of others, in making light of 
another's idiosynerasies and peculiarities. Such 
teachers remind one of a man who tries to lift 
himself by his own bootstraps. It simply cannot 
be done. The surest way of a teacher bringing 
herself and her profession into general disrepute 
is to ridicule and make light of her associates. 
Fifth: 
operate, who wants to be a star performer, who 


There is the teacher who will not co- 
knows better, or thinks she knows better, how 
to solve her problems and meet her difficulties 
than the principal or school board or the superin- 
tendent and is determined to demonstrate this. 
That 
State superintendent. 


type of teacher may eventually become 
Who knows? 
however, is that she will either move off, marry 


oft or die off. 


My guess, 


Sixth: There is the teacher who is always 
tinding fault with the work of her predecessor, 
Her pupils don’t know this or can’t do that. They 
have forgotten their rules or do not remember 
their multiplication tables. When she fails to ac- 
complish results in her class, she tries, as we used 


to say in the army, “to pass the buck.” Unless 


that teacher learns very early in her career to 


take the children as they come to her and to 
build her educational structure accordingly, there 
is only one type of position which she can ever 
have any hope of filling creditably, and that is 
in a newly established one-room school where 
children have never been to another teacher and 
where she will remain for a number of years. 
Seventh: There is the jealous teacher—the one 
who may be capable of doing a good piece of 
work herself but is so self-centered that she dis- 
parages the work of others who have attained 
prominence and declines to make known her dis- 
coveries which might be of benefit to the profes 
sion. That teacher needs to catch the vision and 
see the light as it has been seen by the members 
of the medical profession. Many of the good 
things that have come to the medical profession 
and to humanity, if you please, have come 
through emphasis, during the training period, on 
the student’s responsibility to contribute his share 
What 


physician or surgeon of prominence today who 


to the improvement of the profession. 


does not welcome an opportunity to demonstrate 
in public clinics some newly discovered method 
in surgery? And who will claim that the eminent 
physicians and surgeons of the day by giving 
their discoveries to their fellow-workers have 
not profited and that the public also has not 
profited thereby? Two of us have a dollar each 
You give me a dollar 
Two of us 


I give you my idea, you give me 


| give vou a dollar. 
Neither is profited by the exchange. 
have an idea. 
vours. Now both of us have two and both hav 
profited by the exchange. 

Eighth: There is the teacher who likes t 
gossip, who is a regular busy-body in other peo- 
ples’ affairs. Such a teacher usually spends about 


ttairs 


half her time prying into other peoples’ at 
and the other half neglecting her own. You are 
She stalks about her 


ul 


and there throughout the land with ears itching 


familiar with this type. 


If perchance 


for some morsel of scandal. 
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desired morsel is not forthcoming, how eagerly 
jhe seizes upon some insignificant incident and 
py addition, elimination, fabrication and insinua- 
‘ion she concocts a story which would do credit 
‘io the most depraved sensational reporters of the 
Post or some of our well known 
Hearst dailies. Where the effect of her story 
vill end, or the damage it will do, she knows not 
neither does she care. If a social dispute arises 
in her community you can depend upon her tak- 
ng sides, first one and then the other, as she 
desires each side to gain the impression she is 
championing its cause, instead of adopting the 
sane and sensible course of not becoming in- 
volved in entangling alliances. 

Ninth: Lastly, I would mention the nomadic 
ieacher, the regular globe-trotter, who wanders 
from one county to another, from one State to 
nother, always seeking new fields to conquer, or 
perhaps I had better say to reconnoiter. She is 
never content with working conditions, living 
onditions or anything else. One group she finds 
» radical, another too conservative. One com- 
munity too fastidious, another too complacent ; 
one too much high-brow, another too much low- 
brow. And so she goes, like a rolling stone. 

\\e educators point with pride to the dignity 
f our profession. With what delight we boast 
of the fact that education is now considered the 
most important business of a democracy. We 
cannot then fail to be humiliated when we reflect 
upon the great strides made in other fields of 
activity in contrast with our own. 

Consider the history of artificial lighting. 
Sixteen hundred years ago the Phoenecians in- 
troduced the candle, still in use. About 1700 
\. D. oil lamps began to be used. About 1800 
gas lighting was perfected. In 1879 Edison pro- 

| the incandescent electric lamp and in 1885 
‘Velsbach produced the incandescent gas mantle. 
in 1912 the tungsten lamp was perfected. 

Consider the history of communication. In 
1835 Morse invented the telegraph. In 1876 Bell 
ntroduced the telephone. The year 1896 found 
Marconi sending messages by wireless teleg- 
raphy. About 1920, radios began to broadcast, 
nd now every night millions listen in. 

Consider the great strides in transportation. 
The last 125 years have seen the introduction of 


the 


Cincinnati 


steamboat, the steam railway, the electric 


trolley car, the gasoline motor, or automobile, 
and the aeroplane. 

What has made possible the remarkable 
achievement in these various fields of human en- 
deavor? Not the genius of any individual, or 
any group of individuals, but the combined ef- 
forts of scientists and public-spirited, ethical, 
professional men who have seen the opportunity 
to render service. What educational leaders to- 
day need to bring their profession up to the 
standard of other professions is to catch that 
same vision. We cannot do more, we cannot af- 
ford to do less. Someone has very aptly said, 
“A mule cannot kick while he is pulling, neither 
can he pull while he is kicking.” 
you. 


Neither can 


It was Charles M. Schwab, I believe, who gave 
us the following ten commandments of success. 


1. Work hard. Hard work is the best invest- 
ment a man can make. 


bo 


Study hard. Knowledge enables a man to 
work more intelligently and effectively. 


3. Have initiative. Ruts often deepen into 


grooves. 
4. Love your work, then you will find pleasure 
in mastering it. 


5. Be exact. Slipshod methods bring only slip- 
shod results. 


6. Have the spirit of conquest. Then you can 

successfully battle and overcome difficulties. 

Cultivate personality. Personality is to a 

man what perfume is to a flower. 

8. Help and share with others. The real test 
of business greatness lies in giving oppor- 
tunity to others. 


NI 


9. Be democratic. Unless you feel right to- 
ward your fellow man, you can never be a 
successful leader of men. 

10. In all things do your best. The man who 
has done his best has done everything. The 
man who has done less than his best has 
done nothing. 

To these ten commandments I would add this 
thought: Rejoice in the success of your fellow- 
workers; study the methods of successful teach- 
ers, practise in your everyday life the Golde. 
Rule, and professional ethics becomes a reality. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 
FOR THE UPPER GRADES 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK 


AN EXAMPLE OF RECITATION 
ANALYSIS 
Try This Out On Yourself 
: a gad hed lied E 


I. Teac her-Activity (50) 








1. Clearness and definite- 
ness of purpose .(10) 

2. Choice and organization 
of subject matter (10) 

3. Maintenance of order 
and discipline (10) 

4. Emphasis on Essen- 
tials (10) 


5. Effective assignment (10) 


is ‘ Pupil-Activity (50) - 


a 














| | 
1. Per cent of attention (10) A i |... 
oe g| | | 
2. Self-initiated interest (10)!. aes (See 
y\ | 
3. Initiative (10) + ee: | b cual 
| | 
4. Habits of study (10) ..|.).). 2 
= 
5. Pupil preparation (10) ' | |. 
| | | 
6 me © Sse 
| 
é | Bg a | 
| 


Ab Il 
Summary of ratings 5| ig Z | 


HE above shows the use of card designed 
The grades 
were given and the graph drawn by the 


bn] 


for evaluating the recitation. 


supervisor of Nelson county after she had ob- 
served the teacher one entire day. This teacher 
holds a first grade certificate and is considered 
one of the best in Nelson county. The above 
evaluation confirms that judgment according to 
three standards of judgment—maintaining order, 
emphasizing essentials and gaining and holding 
a high per cent of attention. The graph shows 
that she is an A teacher, or that the recitation 
was an A recitation. She stands high, too, in 
clearness and definitness of purpose and in mak- 


ing effective assignments. 


Contrast of Teacher and Pupil-Activity 
The graph indicates too much teacher-activity. 
Probably the greatest weakness of this particular 


teacher is her own excellent performance. She 
is just an average in securing self-initiated in- 
terest, in stimulating initiative, in establishing de- 
sirable habits of study and in gaining adequate 
pupil-preparation. The surest test of teaching 
efficiency is adequate pupil response. We must 
nold this principle in mind all the time. As a 
rule, we do too much for our pupils in the grades. 
\Ve almost do their thinking for them. What we 
want is full, adequate, appropriate responses 
from the pupil to the class. This ideal should 
be held up before the class all the time. The 
class should adopt “full, adequate, appropriate 
pupil response” as a kind of motto. What the 
pupil thinks and feels and resolves is the thing 
that does him good. We are not simply helping 
the pupil to acquire important information but 
we are developing in the puipil by means of in- 
formation habits of study, power to appreciate, 
power to concentrate, desirable interests and at- 
titudes, worthy aims and purposes, and noble 
ideals and ambitions. 


Choice and Organization of Subject Matter 

The graph shows also that the teacher is just 
an average in this important phase of teaching. 
We depend too much on our textbooks. — In 
successful teaching we must have appropriate 
material, subject matter that appeals, that meets 
the physical and mental needs of the growing 
child and deals with things that fall within his 
field of 


mastery. 


interests and within his powers of 
Don’t teach a thing just because it 1s 
in the required text. Have enough independence 
to omit it if it doesn’t meet the needs of your 
children and doesn’t conform to some of the 
above principles. 

After we select our subject matter we mus! 
organize it around some worthwhile problem 
Find the real issue involved, analyze it into parts 
and collect an abundance of interesting facts. 
details and data to make your points sure and 
clear. What we need in teaching is an abundance 


of appropriate and accurate data. 
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Initiative 

his is One of the finest qualities of character 
and it should be an ever-present aim in all our 
teaching. The teacher described in the above 
graph is a good teacher, easily a B teacher, but 
she is just an average in developing this im- 
portant power. We need originality, independ- 
ence, self-reliance, willingness to go in front, to 
lead and to discover. It is the business of the 
school to develop these fine qualities of character. 
\ppropriate subject matter, mastery of details, 
rganization of material in terms of problems 
and projects, shift of emphasis from teacher to 
pupil-activity—all of these excellences will great- 
ly encourage and develop initiative. 


Habit of Study 

The graph shows just average achievement in 
building habits of study. Obviously the develop- 
ment of good habits of mind is one of the most 
important outcomes of instruction. When pupils 
leave the high school we ought to see that they 
have the habit of concentration, of orderly think- 
ing, of weighing values, of recalling past experi- 
ences and using them to solve new problems, of 
organizing material around some big topic or 
problem and of looking for relationship. There 
is but one way to develop these mind habits, and 
that is to give frequent exercises in these forms 
of mental activity. 


FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
By S. A. MARTINSEN 


The thought in the average grade teacher’s 
‘ind at the close of school (or at the beginning 
of a new term) runs like this: What have I 
taught my pupils this term and how will they 
compare with pupils in the same grade in other 
schools and localities? And in the fall the 
question usually is: I wonder what these pupils 
know and what I must review to get them 
ready to go on with their work. 

In view of these two problems the following 
utline may be of value to the primary teacher 
t the close of the year or at the opening of the 
new term in the fall. 


READING RESULTS 


Establishment of Permanent Interest or Desire 
for Life Reading Habits. 


FIRST GRADE 
Make simple printed and written sheets 
about common pupil activities, or experi- 
ences, for stories. Teacher endeavor to 
choose with content of first books in mind. 
2. Teacher tell stories using good English and 
pupil unconsciously forms good language 
habits. 
‘se of blackboard and bulletin board. 
Pupils learn from this current topics, news, 


2 Y 
‘ ( 


or directions for the day. 
4. Questions that are of sequence so that pupil 


will learn that reading material is related 
material. 
5. Memorization of rhythmical poems and 
songs. 
6. Reading of primer or first readers. Since 
the teacher anticipated the books to be used, 
she has directed her work along that ma- 
terial thereby giving pupils an insight into 
content of book. Pupils should read for en- 
joyment and experience interpretation. 
Dramatization of stories, simple form. 


NI 


SECOND-THIRD GRADE 

1. Informal talks (language) with reference to 
current events of the day. Teacher have 
source of material at hand, so that child may 
readily see where teacher gets her informa- 
tion thereby creating a desire on part of 
pupil to find out for himself. 

2. Talks on the significance of holidays. Books 
with simple material may be read by the 
pupils. Teacher supplement this by giving 
added historical information. 

3. Reading books of interesting content, life 
experiences, story form. Call attention to 
authors and illustrators. 

4. Quantitative reading, supplementary read- 
ing that is easily read, where child will not 
have to dwell on the mechanics of reading 
but rather to read for the mere enjoyment. 
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Library books to supplement text. 
Inxchange of books to allow two or more 
pupils to compare stories. 

Discussion of health and sanitation projects. 
Record outside readings done by pupils. 
Dramatization of stories to give life to read- 


ing experiences. 


Economical and Effective Technique of Study 


N 


w 


FIRST GRADE 
Special attention to content of material. 
Have pupils to pick out words, phrases from 
sentences as directed by teacher. 
Have pupils pick out familiar words or 
phrases during seat period. 
Have pupils read nursery rhymes and 
familiar short stories to gain power in re- 
producing the thought. 
Have pupil read silently with the idea of 
telling the story to the class. 
Have pupil relate material read to previous 
experiences. 
Hlave pupils follow accurately either printed 
or written direction. 
lead pupils to find important ideas of a 
selection. 
Have pupils read questions silently and give 
answers orally. 
Write brief descriptive sentences about a 
pupil and have others guess who is de- 
scribed. 
Also, about some object in the room or ma- 
terial that has been used. 
Ask questions about a thought unit or page 
that has been read silently. 
Dramatization and picture study an impor- 
tant place in thought getting. 
Lead children to observe sequence of im- 


portant ideas. 


SECOND-THIRD GRADE 
lead pupils to find answers to simple prob- 
lems, later to more difficult ones. 
Have pupil relate material read to previous 
experiences. 
follow accurately either 


Have children 


printed or written directions. 

Lead pupils to weigh material read thought 
by thought, line by line to find the outstand- 
ing feature or idea of the selection. 


SF 4 | 


6. 


NI 


18. 


~ 


l.ead pupils to find the correlation between 
different points. 

Develop meaningful habits of words and 
idea interpretation. 

Train children to reproduce material read, 
orally or silently. 

l.et pupils select titles for various stories or 
parts of stories, giving reason for their 
choice. Contrast or compare these choices 
of titles to see reason for selection. 
Develop the habit for finding simple quota- 
tions. 

Pupils should be lead to discover central 
thought. 

Pupils should be lead to find descriptions. 
Pupils should pick out the parts of the selec- 
tion which give most knowledge of a cer- 
tain character. 

Have pupils find elements of time and place. 
Cultivate the habit of applying what has 
been read to life, as characters. Have pupils 
apply this knowledge in forming opinions of 
strong and weak characters. 
Dramatization of stories can be worked out 
by pupils for reproduction of thought of 
story. 

Have pupils illustrate story by free hand 
cutting, painting, crayon work, etc. 
:ncourage and develop the ability of the 
pupil to form a mental picture of what has 
been read. (Give orally.) 

In socialized recitation train children to give 
definite questions that require definite an- 
Swers. 

Have pupil give their own interpretation of 


+ 


an illustration and compare with story 0! 
author. 

Give reasons for liking and disliking certain 
parts of a story. 

Development of ideals of life from char- 
acters studied in the selections. 

Moral training of pupils as to standards of 
literary selections. 


Economic and Effective Use of Books 


FIRST GRADE 
Encourage children to bring alphabet Oks 
with pictures and names. 

Develop on board stories of a few 5! 


“¢ 


; or 


sentences about certain play experienc 


ii 








descriptive stories. Afterwards assemble 

these stories by printing on sheets to put 

into permanent booklets. 

Select primer or first reader with attention 

to content. 

Have lessons on use, handling, and care of 

books, proper position, how to turn pages, 

order of paging, and exercises in finding 

pages readily. 

5. Emphasize the importance of clean hands 
and care in handling books. 


SECOND-THIRD GRADE 

|. Direct attention to Book, Title, Author, 
Illustrator, Publisher, Date Published, Table 
of Contents. Develop skill in finding titles 
in table of contents. 

2. Direct or differentiate between same stories 
by different authors. 
Direct attention to interesting books to be 
read independently on some problem or 
project. 

!. Complete training in finding pages quickly. 


Thorough Mastery of the Mechanics of Reading 


FIRST GRADE 

A. Silent. 

|. Silent reading of stories, different versions; 
to find answers to questions on stories al- 
ready read. 

2. Reread simple interesting stories for fluency, 
increase speed of and larger recognition 
span. 

Read silently questions on slips to be an- 
swered orally. 

+. Use of short stories (with pictures) pasted 
on cards to be read silently and told in 
child’s own words. 

B. Oral. 

|. Children underscore familiar words found 
in new material, newspapers, etc. 

2. Use flash short phrases, 


~ 


card exercises, 
action sentence. 
Write sentences on board, erase quickly 
after short exposure. 

+ Oral reading, connecting known word with 
printed symbol. Read for unit of thought, 
not mere pronunciation and enunciation or 


word calling. 
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wn 


Exercise to overcome tendency to detach 

“a,” “an,” “the” from noun. 

6. Aliso to note—‘‘Once there was’ and “Once 
there were” and similar expressions. 

7. Secure word mastery. 

(a) Comparison. 

(b) Knowledge of meaning of sentences, 
words recognized through resemblance 
to known words. 

(c) Words recognized at sight. 

(d) Recognizing unfamiliar 
phonetic analysis. 


words from 


SECOND-THIRD GRADE 

A. Silent. 

1. Provide for extensive reading of simple 
selections to gain rate and span of recogni- 
tion. 

2. Rapid reading of simple material should be 
often done under timed conditions. 

3. Give some silent reading on projects and 
gathering data for dramatization. 

4. Encourage pleasurable reading for leisure 
occupation. 

B. Oral. 

1. Make word books in preparation for dic- 
tionary work. 


2. Encourage children to report new words 
found in outside readings. 

3. List group words as of time, place, descrip- 
tive, etc. 

4. Drill on commonly confused words as 
“when” and “then,” “saw” and “was.” 
Show how carelessness in vision may 


change meaning of thought unit. 


on 


. Continue word drill and phonetic analysis of 
monosyllabic words with opportunity pro- 
vided for application. 

6. Develop accuracy and independence in word 

recognition. 

Finish phonetic analysis of mono and lay 

foundation for polysyllabic words. 

8. Flash card exercises of longer phrases and 


N 


sentences. 

9. Complete essential training in fundamentals 
of oral reading with naturalness of expres- 
sion. 

10. Oral reading with audience situation to gain 
ability to read clearly and effectively. 
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Methods of Teaching Written Composition in the High School 


By MISS MARY RICHESON, Lexington 


HE discussion of this subject will be con- 

fined to composition as taught in the Eng- 

lish classes; broadly speaking, however, 
the teachers of every subject in every depart- 
ment should be teaching English. They should 
co-operate with the English teacher by requiring 
of their students clearness and accuracy of ex- 
pression and correctness of form in all written 
work. An editorial in the English Journal for 
“A school in which 
all departments co-operate to improve the Eng- 


December has this to say: 


lish of the pupils is the English teachers’ para- 
dise.” 

In the narrowed sense, there are three inevit- 
able ways or steps in the discussion: 

(1) Methods of determining whether the 
pupils are up to the standard set for the par- 
ticular vear of the high school. 

(2) Methods of assigning subjects for com- 
position so as to get the best results. 

(3) Methods of criticising compositions— 

a. Criticising for common errors. 

b. Criticising for theme organization or con- 
struction. 

Let us assume that it is the beginning of the 
session. Possibly this composition section is one 
we have never taught before; be that as it may, 
our first step should be to determine whether the 
class individually as well as collectively is up to 
the required standard of the grade. The only 
way to determine this is by giving standardized 
tests. The Pressy Diagnostic Tests will cover 
the ground of punctuation, capitalization, sen- 
tence structure, grammar. 

The Tests are inexpensive. A fact greatly in 
their favor is that they can be scored by an in- 
experienced teacher, even by the pupils them- 
selves, as a key comes with each test. For the 
composition as a whole, I recommend Huddle- 
son’s English Composition Scale or the Trabue 
Nassau Supplement. These are more difficult to 
handle than the Pressy Tests, and in order to 
get satisfactory results, should be served by as 
many as three English teachers. 

I give these different sets of tests some time 
during the first two weeks of school so as to en- 


able the individual pupil, as well as myself, to de- 
termine his particular weakness and strength in 
written English. Each pupil records his score in 
his note book side by side with the median or 
standard of the year, thus enabling him to se 
for himself his mark. Next I drill on the 
deficiences shown by the test results. It is made 
clear to the pupil that he cannot pass his ex- 
amination until he has come up to the standard. 
[ promise him he is to be given a fair chance. 
I shall drill, he must work. At the end of the 
session, preferably a few weeks before examina- 
tions, I give the same test again; the scores are 
recorded in the pupils’ notebooks on the pag 
with the September record. I find that pupils 
with very few exceptions come up to what is 
expected of them. 

To help pupils to come up to a definite, pre- 
determined standard in written composition, | 
place in the hands of each pupil at the first of 
the session a list of Minimum Essentials in th: 
Mechanics of Writing for his particular year’s 
work, which suggests a definite list of require- 
ments as to margins, paper, legibility, punctua- 
tion, spelling, etc. I use as a guide Minimum 
Requirements in Mechanics of English Compos'- 
tion. Teachers should give specific instructions, 
make concrete demands of the pupils, and hold 
them to these requirements. Thomas, a recog- 
nized authority on the subject, says: “We shoul: 
emphasize these Minimum Essentials at the be- 
ginning of our work that we may not have to 
emphasize them throughout.” 

Possibly it would be well to say at this point 
that we teach composition exclusively for several 
weeks, possibly a month, depending upon the dif 
ficulty of the principle taught and the readiness 
with which the class grasps it. Then we take ) 
the study of a classic; finish that, and again tun 
to composition, thus alternating the two through 
out the session. 

The second point in our discussion of the 
teaching of composition brings us to a matter of 
great importance, that is, the choice of subjects. 
When I think of some of the subjects we Eng- 


lish teachers assign our pupils I am not surprised 
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Our first 
tempt should be to discover the pupil’s particu- 


the unsatisfactory results we get. 
interest. Themes should mean something to 
mj; let him write from his own experience 
Tie up com- 
Find 


it the child’s major interest; it may be the radio, 


out something of interest to him. 

sitions with the life of the community. 
or aviation, or life on the farm. Most probably 
: is some form of athletics. Whatever the sub- 
ect, it must be one of interest to the writer, for 
uiterest incites expression and free expression is 

- chief aim. I tind it a good idea to have each 
upil hand in a list of subjects he is interested in, 

to assign fifteen or twenty subjects of varied 
interest and let him choose from this list. 

There are numerous projects that will serve 
for proper motivation. First, there is the school 
paper or magazine. If it is too expensive to have 
t printed, have it typed; if that, too, is impos- 
sible, put the written sheets in a college binder 
nd clamp in securely so the booklet can be 
passed around for reading by all. Or, have your 
class, by dividing it into groups, to gain time, 
make a guide book. It would be a good plan to 
vet some local organization to have it published 
ind placed in the tourist camp, or some public 
Be sure that it is of real use as a 
guide book. Another plan would be to have your 


building. 


pupils make booklets entitled Places of Interest 
My Community. Illustrate with post cards 
1} Natural Bridge, Liberty Hall, I-ee’s Chapel, 
etc. Still another very excellent project would 
to have different groups responsible each 
week for half a column in the local paper. The 
opportunities for motivating this work are with- 
out limit but one more may be mentioned here. 
Divide your class into sections and have them 
present at your school assembly a play, say, for 
Rook Week. One group writes the play; a sec- 
ond works up the stage-setting; a third, the 
ostumes; a fourth may serve as critics. But 
whatever the project, let the aim be to develop 
the pupils resourcefulness, initiative and a 
pacity for work. 
The third point in our discussion is that of the 
icthods of criticising compositions. Criticism 
Much time is 
n wasted in “correcting themes.” First, let 
ts deal with the simplest form of criticism, 
tamely, criticising for the common errors. 
\l'red Hitchcock approaches this subject by 


should always be constructive. 
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asking questions and answering them. For 


instance: Should attention be called to every 
error in the theme? He says, “Don’t be a ferret, 
the other fail to call 
attention to the common errors, such as spell- 
ing, grammar, punctuation, and never let an 
amputated clause nor sentences run together go 
unnoticed.” 


but, on hand, do not 


Some other questions he asks are: 
Should the nature of the error be indicated? Or 
should certain symbols—sp. for spelling, etc., be 
used? In the case of younger children, the 
nature of the error should be indicated, but for 
juniors and seniors a dab of red ink should be 
sufficient. As to symbols, a few may be advis- 
able, but “beware of a complicated code.” 

A most pertinent question to be asked is, 
Should compositions be written and all errors 
corrected? As a usual thing, no. | find it works 
better to have the errors corrected and faulty 
sentences written. As a special incentive to care- 
ful correction, I sometimes raise the grade. Of 
course the all important question is, Does the 
pupil profit by the correction—is there real 
progress? The succeeding themes alone wili de- 
termine this. The importance of the teacher's 
keeping track of each pupil’s progress is mani- 


fest. A record is kept of each pupil’s weak- 


ness and of his strength in composition. Refer- 
ence is made to this record constantly to see 
whether the weakness is being overcome. If not, 


why? It’s my job to find out. Possibly, a per- 
sonal interview with explanation of the difficulty 
will clear up matters. Occasionally I resort to 
drastic measures and give a failure when a par- 
ticular, careless error has not been corrected. 
This usually has the desired effect. 

It is just as necessary for the pupil to keep 
track of his own progress. An excellent way of 
doing this is to have each pupil get a loose-leaf 
binder—just a heavy paper folder—in which 
every composition is placed. His record is to 
be kept on the inner left hand side of the binder. 
First column—Date of Composition; second, 
Subject; third, Grade: fourth, Teacher’s Com- 
ment. Thus the pupil has his record for the 
whole session and can watch his own progress. 
Of course it is advisable to have him refer to 
his previous record before writing his next 
paper to see what errors to avoid. 


(Continued on page 411) 
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State Department of Education 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ky DABNEY S, LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL WORK 
IN VIRGINIA 


ROM 1910 to 1925 the school population 
increased twelve per cent. School enrol- 
27.4 


school attendance increased 38.6 


ment increased per cent, whereas 
average daily 
per cent. This increase in enrolment and at- 
tendance means few empty desks in the schools, 
and consequently a lower per capita cost of in- 
The increase in school term amount- 


Vir- 


ginia has now an average school term of eight 


struction, 
ing to twenty one days is very gratifying. 
months, and forty eight per cent of the total 
school population received a full nine months of 
instruction last School values 
have increased from eight to fifty million dollars 
since 1910. 


The efficiency of a school system is more 


year. property 


largely dependent upon well trained teachers than 
upon any other single factor. In 1924-25, 9,000 
of the 16,000 and more teachers employed in Vir- 
ginia were professionally trained. Fifty six per 
cent of all teachers possessed at least minimum 
professional training in 1925, whereas in 1915 
only 33.8 per cent were as well trained. 

In 1905-06 there were no standard public high 
schools in Virginia. Eleven thousand one hun- 
dred and forty four white and one thousand and 
forty colored pupils were pursuing high school 
The High School Act of 1906 paved 
the way for developing a sound system of high 


courses. 
school instruction. There were three grades of 
high schools established. The first grade, com- 
posed of four-year high schools, contained fifty 
four schools with an enrolment of 4,940 pupils. 
The second grade high schools, doing three years 
of work, contained seventy nine schools with an 
enrolment of 2,326. The third grade high schools, 
doing two years of high school work, contained 
eighty five schools with an enrolment of 1,930 
pupils, making a total of two hundred and eigh- 
teen schools doing high school work with an en- 


rolment of 9,196 pupils. It is doubtful whether 


much of this work would compare favorably 
with the work now done in the four-year ac- 
credited high schools. The high school reports 
of 1912-13 showed one hundred and one accre- 
dited high schools with an enrolment of 9,75] 
pupils. report for 1924-25 
showed three hundred and fifty nine four-year 
accredited high schools with an enrolment of 
54,394 pupils, an increase of approximately 450 


1 


The high school 


per cent in pupils of accredited high schools dur- 
ing the twelve year period. This rapid develop- 
ment of high school education has been one of 
the most outstanding phases of educational work 


in Virginia. 


STANDARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Standard elementary schools in Virginia this 
session far exceed in number the record of any 
previous year. Seven hundred and eighty four 
elementary schools met all the requirements set 
by the State Board of Education as a basis for 
standardization as compared with 566 in 1924-25. 

Two hundred and thirty eight one-room 
schools, 243 two-room schools and 303 elemen- 
tary schools with three or more rooms met all 
conditions for standardization this year (1925- 
26) as compared with 141 one-room schools, 
181 and 244 schools 


three or more rooms last year (1924-25). 


two-room schools with 
This record presents evidence of very unusual 


improvement in elementary school conditions 


during the session about to close. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 


The number of school trucks operated b) 
county school boards carrying pupils to con- 
solidated high and elementary schools has far 
surpassed any previous session. <A _ total of 
1,081 trucks hauled 29,409 pupils during the 
session as compared with 798 trucks hauling 
25,000 pupils last vear, an increase of 283 trucks 
and over 4,000 pupils in one year. 
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‘he State Board of Education distributes to 
ndard elementary schools amounts as follows: 


fy one-room schools..... ue anete Me gaia $150 
fo two-room echools. .........cccccccses $225 
lo schools of three or more rooms........ $300 


hor every truck operated, twenty five cents 
per pupil-mile. 
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distributed on this basis 


amounted to a total of $293,461. 


Funds recently 

This program of school development is giving 
to the rural school pupil in Virginia school 
facilities that more nearly approach those that 
have been enjoyed by urban pupils for some 


time past. 





1 
* § Some Interesting Facts Concerning Appomattox High School 
rf By LINDSAY CRAWLEY, Principal, Appomattox High School 
0) 
r- N May 30 the Appomatox High School An attempt is being made to find out the in- 
. graduated its three hundred and forty comes of those who have completed college in 
third graduate under its present principal. order to make a comparison with those who went 
k lhirty nine of the graduates are in the class for immediately into business. From information so 
this year, leaving three hundred and four who far gained, it seems that those who went into 
have left the institution either for work or business upon leaving high school are earning 
s higher instruction. Five of this number have as much or more, in many cases, than their 
ied; thus only two hundred and ninety nine classmates who went to college. However, the 
. lave actually gone out. Of this number ninety college benefit has as yet not reached its full 
J four have not attended any school other than advantage; while on the other hand, the business 
a the Appomatox school. Forty five of these are man is also learning more and his productiveness 
‘ married women who are now at the head of _ is likewise on the increase. 
: successful homes in this and adjoining counties. It is interesting to know that a high school 
, 'hirty of this ninety four are in business either with practically all the so-called frills is turning 
. as heads of business enterprises, assistants, out men and women who seem to be making 
<i lerks or mechanics. Six are farmers. In good. The frills, about which so much has been 
M attempting to ascertain what those in business said of late, do not seem to have had such a bad 
are earning, I find a number who are exceedingly effect. In addition to the regular academic 
Ss progressive, some getting as much as $4,000 per subjects in the high school, instruction has been 
h ‘ear with no other schooling than that received given in agriculture and home economics. The 
(the high school. usual extra activities such as baseball, basketball 
al (ne hundred and twenty four of the graduates and literary society work have been engaged in 
‘ have gone to higher institutions either for a two under the ‘supervision of instructors as well as 
r four-year course and some of them are still ¢jyb and project work among the boys and home- 
attendance at these institutions. Among making, sewing, cooking among the girls, along 
ose who have completed their college course, with their other subjects such as Latin, English, 
‘ find many successful teachers, principals, history, algebra, science, etc. 
am ie hawryers, specs ” agriculture, om These facts about the Appomattox High 
lists, with but very few, if any, practical farmers. : ; . 
‘5 Chey Some swine senate te Sones eee thle: collins Schoo! are submitted in partial answer to the 
course. Forty four odbere have attended eum. ‘Tite more recently heard that pupils who go 
e mer sctusniie mead tee feet successful teachers in ‘2 high school are wasting their time and the 
g this and other counties. Fifteen have taken People’s taxes. 


: ourses in business colleges and are successful in 
Eight are trained nurses. 


their pe sitions. 





A systematic record is kept of each pupil who 
has graduated from this school. 
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HAVE YOU BACK NUMBERS OF THE 


JOURNAL? 


This office is interested in securing old copies 
of The Journal in order to complete the files. 
We have complete bound volumes beginning with 
Further back than 

We have already 


1907 to the present time. 

that date the files are broken. 
secured complete volumes for the years 1902, 
1901, 1894 and 1888. The rest of the volumes are 
missing. If the school people should happen to 
know where any of the missing volumes or 
single numbers can be secured, they would be 


conferring a great favor if they would notify 
We are very anxious to complete the 


this office. 


files of the Journal back to 1870 when we are 
told the first educational journal was published 
in Virginia under the title of Educational Journal 
of Virginia. It was the official organ of the 
Kducational Association and carried the sub- 
scription price of one dollar and a halt per 
annum. 

About 1890 the Journal was issued under the 
auspices of the State Department of Education 
and the title changed to Virginia School Journal. 
In 1907 the title was again changed to its present 
form—-Virginia Journal of Education. On July 
1, 1918, it was taken over as the property of 
the State Teachers Association. 

Recently this office came into possession of 
twelve numbers of the Journal as issued under 
the original title. Two numbers bear the date 
line of Vol. II, 1871. Others bear the dates 
of 1872, 1873, 1876, 1878 and 1885. The ma- 
terial appearing in these issues is interesting and 
sometimes unique. 

The readers of the Journal will be interested 
in a few excerpts from the 1871 issue of fifty 
five years ago. The following is taken from 
the editorial page: 

What Shall We Call Our Schools? Of course 
the full designation is “public free schools” ; but 
what shall we call them for short? Shall we say 
public schools or free schools? So far as we 
are concerned, either will do. But some people 
have an aversion to free schools because of their 
name; but we do not know that public is an 
offence to anybody. Let us therefore in order to 
offend the prejudice of none, say public schools 

The following is the first paragraph of a long 
article under the striking caption of “The Revolt 
of the Women:” 

The late remarkable outbreak of women 
against the restrictions under which they have 
hitherto lived—the Modern Revolt as it may be 
called-——has two meanings: the one a noble pro 
test against the frivolity and idleness into which 
they have suffered themselves to sink; and the 
other a mad rebellion against the natural duties 
of their sex and those characteristics known in 
the mass as womanliness. And among the most 
serious problems of the day is how to reconcile 
the greater freedom which women are taking 
with the restrictive duties of sex; how to bring 
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determination to share in the remunerative 
ork of the world into harmony with that wo- 
manliness without which they are intrinsically 
alueless—inferior copies of men, having neither 
he sweetness, the tenderness, the modesty of one 
«x nor the courage, the resolution and the power 
the other. 





A GOOD SUGGESTION 


Under the title of “Scrapping the Junk,” 
Editor Doudna, of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, gives this significant and timely 
admonition to the teachers of the State of Wis- 
onsin which applies equally as well to Virginia 
eachers : 

[he close of the school year is an excellent 
time to make a scrap heap of the junk—material, 
ntellectual, social, institutional—that has out- 
lived its usefulness. In many a schoolroom is a 
map of Europe with the boundary lines of 1914, 
an atlas full of antiques, a geography worse than 
useless, reference books whose best days are 
ver. Probably the worst offender is the cheap 
dictionary, given away with baking powder or 
some other household necessity. Somewhere in 
the title will be found the magic name of 
i'chster, key to wordland. Let’s try to have a 
housecleaning of these worse than useless things 

obsolete maps, books, cyclopedias, and dic- 
tionaries. The cause of education will thereby 
be advanced. 

\ few practices in education should also be 
shown the door. The annual hiring and firing of 
superintendents, principals and teachers should 
he superseded by civil service rules—call it 
Wholesale applications for 
cvery vacancy, real and prospective, might be 
discontinued for a time. Continuous denuncia- 
ion of modern young people needs a rest. Back- 
lung and gossiping are also among the unneces- 
sary evils. 


tenure if you like. 


institutional or class thinking about school 
problems should slide gently out the door, and 
universal, comprehensive educational thinking 
\ake its place. Institutional loyalty, group loyalty, 
local patriotism are all necessary, but the larger 
view is needed to put them in proper relation to 
ie State and nation. We need to think educa- 
tionally in terms of the world, nation, and State, 


as well as of school, town, city, village, or or- 
ganization. This way lies balance, proportion, 
large-mindedness. 

Headed toward the scrap heap are all sorts of 
“championship” contests, unless somewhere a 
restraining sanity corrects the present tendency. 
Competitive athletics, music, forensics will all 
suffer unless a saner and more moderate view 
prevails. 

ILet’s make this month memorable for the size 
of its junk pile of ignorance, envy, malice, greed 
and. selfishness. 





HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

During the next few weeks over 6,500 high 
school seniors in Virginia will stand on the plat- 
form and receive evidence of graduation in the 
presence of an admiring and applauding public. 
If one could lay bare the hearts of the parents 
and friends of these boys and girls on this oc- 
casion he would behold the finest sentiments that 
well up in the human soul. There one would see 
clothed in spotless filial love a beautiful and par- 
donable pride bursting its bounds for expression. 
In some cases one could discern the scars of 
glorious sacrifice that give luster and abiding 
brilliance to this pride. Then there is a genuine 
parental faith in the boys and girls. More bril- 
liant and outstanding than all these sentiments, 
however, would be the silent, fervent and abiding 
prayer of a father and a mother for the future 
success and welfare of their children. 

This is the most interesting annual occasion of 
any community. Graduation from the high school 
marks the first step of the child towards the 
larger institutional life of our civilization. Of 
the 6,500 boys and girls graduating in Virginia 
this June, probably 4,000 of them will go to col- 
lege next year where they will undergo a further 
refining and testing process. They will feel the 
stress of a new institutional life and the breaking 
of the cords which bound them to home and to 
the community in which they were born. They 


will learn there to see life more steadily and see 
The selection of a college is no small 
concern both from the standpoint of the student 
It often means the weal or woe 
In making the selection the 


it whole. 


and the parent. 
of the boy or girl. 
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outlook and maturer wisdom of the 


parent should be combined with the personal and 
intellectual inclination of the boy and girl. learn- 


broader 


ing is the most delightful, inspiring and funda- 
mental.experience in all human life. It is al- 
ways so when we know how to teach and how to 
learn. It is otherwise only when teachers and 
parents fail to appreciate and understand all the 


factors to be considered in the learning process. 


N. E. A. MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, 
JUNE 27 TO JULY 2, 1926 

The meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation this year carries the added attraction of 
being held in Philadelphia during the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition. This fact no doubt will 
make the attendance on the annual meeting of 
the National Association surpass all other at- 
tendance records. It will be a splendid oppor- 
tunity for Virginia school people and those trom 
other sections of the country to see the Exposi- 
tion while attending the meeting of the National 
Education Association. 

Virginia representatives should not fail to go 
to Virginia Headquarters, Room 308, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, immediately upon their arrival in 
the city and register giving their Philadelphia ad- 
dress so that if necessary those in charge can get 
in touch with everybody from Virginia. 

The executive committee at its recent meeting 
named the following delegates and alternates to 
the Philadelphia meeting: 

Delegates 
I’. M. Alexander, Newport News. 
C. J. Heatwole, Richmond. 
Ss. A. MacDonald, Norfolk. 
J. H. Saunders, Newport News. 
D. E. MeQuilkin, Roanoke. 
IX. B. Broadwater, Appalachia. 
lulu D. Metz, Manassas. 
Alternates 
Sanger, Bridgewater. 
Blanche Daniel, East Radford. 
i.ucy Mason Holt, Norfolk. 
Williette R. Myers, Manassas. 


H. D. Wolff, Petersburg. 


Railroad identification certificates for reduced 


Lina FE. 


fares to Philadelphia may be procured by apply- 
ing to this office. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION IN ALBE- 
MARLE COUNTY 


Albemarle 


The 


operated during the past session an interesting 


county school | supervisors 
and unique scheme of teaching character and 
thrift to the pupils of that county. 

In cooperation with the banks of Charlottes- 
ville, the supervisors worked out a plan of award- 
ing money prizes to the schools that measure up 
to certain standards. We are publishing else- 
where in this issue of the Journal an outline of 
the plan with the hope that it may be the means 
of many schools in other counties following a 
like plan next year. The public award of the 
prizes makes the opportunity of bringing together 
the teachers, patrons and pupils for a day’s pro- 
gram in the county seat, which alone has an in- 
estimable value. Study the plan. It is simple 
and can be put into operation in every county, 
if there is the right kind of leadership available 


AN INNOVATION IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The fact that objectional features have de- 
veloped in connection with mass production of 
graduates by the American universities and the 
further fact that there are a great many young 
people now in college who do not belong there 
have led a few universities in this country to re 
organize their curricula and methods of con- 
ducting the work for some of the upper classes 
The experiment as at present carried out follows 
somewhat the time honored scheme of Oxford 
University, England. The plan involves a system 
of proctoring through guidance of faculty ad- 
visers, the idea being to divide a selected group 
of students into small sections of ten each under 
a taculty adviser and then turn them loose with- 
oui restriction to browse around the universit) 
for their learning which would be tested by an 
examination at the end of the school semester 

Northwestern University, the University of 
Wisconsin and one or two eastern universities 
will try out this plan with a select group of stu 
dents next year. This is an interesting expert 


ment in higher education. It may point the 


out of a growing, if not an alarming, difficulty 
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METHODS OF TEACHING WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 405) 


\s to sentence structure, we cannot hope for 
lished sentences, at least from the average 
upil, before the junior year. In the junior and 
nior years, however, I constantly drill for sen- 
I use the blackboard con- 
ually for drill of all kinds. Commonly mis- 


nce appreciation. 


-pelled words are put on the board, divided into 
llables, and drilled on. Sentences illustrating 
rtain rules of punctuation—awkard, involved 

sentences—indeed all kinds are treated from the 
ward. It is my operating table. In this way, we 

‘ten work on one sentence for ten minutes, cut- 

ung out a phrase, grafting on a word, making a 
1ange here and there. The sentence must ex- 

oress the desired meaning clearly and correctly 

before we leave it. 
finally, I want to discuss briefly theme or- 
ganization. Here, too, the blackboard is my 

-tandby. The class as a whole plans a composi- 

ton. The pupils see the composition grow be- 

fore their very eyes from a subject to a com- 
pleted theme. We begin by selecting one subject 
vhich, when approved, is written on the board. 

Next I call for topics bearing on our subject; 

they are written down in the order suggested. 

Our next step is to arrange our topics in the 
nost effective order for writing our paper; they 
ire now numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., assigning one 

number to a paragraph. There is sometimes a 
ieated discussion among the pupils as to whether 
i topic bears strictly upon one subject, or as to 

the order of arrangement. In this way the class 

s getting an appreciation of unity, coherence, 
ind emphasis without formal definitions. Our 

next step is to get a good lead; again I call for 

suggestions, writing them down as given, then 
sclecting the most effective. Occasionally I have 
his outline or skeleton developed into a theme 
‘the next assignment. The best is put on the 
ward and criticised, this time for paragraph de- 
lopment. I find it a most excellent way of 
ching theme organization and usually one or 
such procedures during the session is suf- 
ient. Be sure to make it clear to the pupils 
that there are three stages in composition: lead, 

‘scussion of the subject and conclusion. 


VIRGINIA SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 
By W. E. GARNETT, V. P. L. 


ITH the over multiplicity of organizations 

already in existence is there any need for 

another one? That there is a wide-felt need 
for a State Social Science Association is indicated by 
the fact that a call for charter members of such an 
association brought fifty four names, representing four- 
teen colleges. There were also three ministers, two 
doctors, one newspaper man, several high school 
principals and other educators in the list. Accordingly 
at the meeting of the Virginia Academy of Science at 
the University of Virginia May 8, 1926, the Virginia 
Social Science Association was formally organized. 

The committee which drafted plans for the Associa- 
tion recommended that the Association be affliated with 
the Virginia Academy of Science or the Virginia 
Education Association, or both. It was voted at the 
organization meeting, however, that the new organiza- 
tion should stand on its own feet, with the understand- 
ing that the executive committee should arrange for as 
close cooperation as possible with both of the above 
named organizations. 

According to article two of the constitution the 
objectives of the Association are: 

1. To promote acquaintanceship and group effort 

among those interested in social science. 

2. To stimulate greater public interest in and better 
informed public opinion regarding social science 
questions. 


ww 


To have some part in guiding the current of social 
tendencies in the State. 
4. To promote social science research and the best 
social science teaching. 
To cooperate with and further the work of regional 


sn 


and national organizations working in the same 
field. 

Membership in the Association is open to anyone in 
sympathy with these objectives. Several classes of 
memberships are provided. Regular members pay dues 
of two dollars a year. Associate members—social 
science students in colleges and high schools—pay only 
one dollar. Sustaining members pay ten dollars 
annually, while anyone who has_ performed notable 
service to the cause of social science in the State may 
be elected to honorary membership without the pay- 
ment of dues, 

The association will no doubt appeal primarily to 
professional social science workers—teachers, adminis- 
trators and research workers in the fields of economics, 
sociology, political science or civics, history and educa- 
tion. Socially minded ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
business men, farmers, newspaper men and others will 
also be welcomed to membership. They can all assist 
in the work the Association hopes to accomplish. 

The constitution further provides that the work of 
the Association be conducted through the following 
committees : 


1. 4A Research Committee, which shall have the re- 
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sponsihi ot analyzing the situation as to the 
most portant social science questions in need of 
research effort; of reporting on the accomplish- 
ments in this field by various agencies, and of 
planning ways and means of promoting social 


science research. 


2. A Public Opinion Committee, which shall review 


the activities and methods of various agencies and 
with informing the 


organizations having to do 


people on social science questions and trends, and 
also suggest 


informed public opinion in this field. 


ways and means of promoting better 


3. A Course Study Committee, which shall from 


time to time review the status and progress of 


social science courses in the colleges and high 
schools of the State; give all possible aid to the de- 
velopment of such work; and promote the corre- 


lation of effort social teachers. 


4. An Exccutive ( 
of the 


among the science 


ommittee, composed of the officers 
\ssociation and chairmen of the other com- 
mittees, which shall have the responsibility of de- 


termining the program of work, scope of activities 


and policies of the Association, as well as of cor- 


relating the activities of the several committees 
named above. 
In other words, it is intended that this shall be 


strictly a working organization with a well thought-out, 


long-time program instead of another talking 
When it 


the most part are to be focused on questions raised by 


merely 


body does have meetings the programs for 


committee reports. It is planned, as far as resources 


permit, to send out digests of these reports, together 


with list of questions to which they give rise, to the 


members in advance of meetings. In this connection 


it may be added that the editor of the Virginia Journal 
offered the columns of that 


of Education has kindly 


publication to the Association. 
The 


career are 


start the Association on its 
Wm. E. Garnett, Virginia 
Blacksburg ; 

Kincaid, Department of 
Virginia; 
Robert H. 
Washington and Lee University; chairman 


officers elected to 
President, Dr. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Dr. E. A 
chairman of re- 


Economics, University of 


search committee, Dr. Tucker, Professor of 
Economics, 
of public opinion committee, Dr. John Garland Pollard, 
Dean of Government, William and Mary College; chair- 
study committee, Florence H. Stubbs, 


State 


man of course of 


Professor of Sociology, Farmville leachers’ 
College. 

Since the committee 
had 


whom to 


responsible for the organization 
meeting only 
list to 


doubt overlooked 


a very small number on the mailing 


send its notice of that meeting it no 


many who would like to be included 
in the list of charter members of the Virginia Social 
Science Association. The list for charter members will, 
Any one reading 
this article charter 
should send his name, with the membership dues, to 
Kincaid, at the University of Vir- 


therefore, be kept open until July 1. 


who desires to become a member 


the secretary, Dr. 


ginia. 
The committees provided for will not be completed 
until after July 1. The officers will welcome sugges- 
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tions from anyone interested both as to questions to be 


considered by the several committees and_ persons 
especially adapted to the various lines of effort to be 
undertaken. 

The appended list of names makes up the charte 
membership thus far. 
D. R. Anderson, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Colleg: 
Edwin A. 
Mrs. F. C. 
R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College. 
La Motte Blakely, Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Alderman, University of Virginia. 
Beverley, Whitmell. 


Elizabeth Brook, Sweet Briar College. 

C. R. Brown, Roanoke College. 

Ralph M. Brown, V. P. I. 

William M. Brown, Washington and Lee University. 
Julian A. Burruss, V. P. I. 

R. Granville Campbell, Washington and Lee University. 
James H. Dillard, Charlottesville. 

J. T. Eckar, William and Mary College. 

Joseph K. Folsom, Sweet Briar College. 

Rey. C. M. Ford, Pendleton. 

Dr. R. W. Garnett, Danville. 

W. E. Garnett, V. P. I. 

Wilson Gee, University of Virginia. 

W. S. 


Rolvix Harlan, University of Richmond. 


Green, Burkeville. 

Freeman H. Hart, Hampden-Sidney College. 

C. J. Heatwole, Virginia Journal of Education. 

H. H. Hibbs, Richmond. 

FE. A. Kincaid, University of Virginia. 

Theo. W. Knote, V. P. I. 

Dabney S. Lancaster, State Department of Pub! 
Instruction. 

R. N. 


Frances Leighton, Sweet Briar College. 
g £ 


Latture, Washington and Lee University. 


H. A. Logan, Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 

Edwin C. Magill, V. P. I. 

Ellie M. Marx, Norfolk. 

Richard L. Morton, William and Mary College. 

Rev. Henry M. Theologic: 
Seminary. 


McLaughlin, Union 
Walter S. Newman, State Board of Education. 
Gladys L. Palmer, Hollins College. 

J. F. Peake, Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 
Miss Mary E. 
Rev. T. 
Mary E. 
Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Salem. 

John Pollard, College of William and Mar 


q Garland 
Julius F. Prufer, Roanoke College. 


Peck, Farmville. 
FE. Peters, Portsmouth. 
Pidgeon, University of Virginia. 


Mrs. Dora Neill Raymond, Sweet Briar College. 


Ellen A. Reynolds, V. P. I. 

Dr. L. T. Royster, University of Virginia. 
W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia. 

T. R. Snavely, University of Virginia. 


Caroline L. Sparrow, Sweet Briar College. 

Florence H. Stubbs, Farmville State Teachers Colleg: 
R. L. Tucker, Washington and Lee University. 

J.J... Vernon, V. P. 1. 

Bertha Wailes, Sweet Briar College. 

Dr. J. E. Womsley, Farmville State Teachers Colleg« 
Rev. Clarence Woods, Staunton. 

Charles C. Wright, Bridgewater College. 
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DR. J. PR. McCONNELL, President J. H. MONTGOMERY, Director 
: e wish to take this opportunity to express to the teaching, or no matter where you have been teaching 
erintendents, the principals and the teachers through- if you live where there is a league, will you not aid us 
the State our very cordial appreciation for the n keeping that league active this summer. See that 
idid cooperation you have given us during the past when the time comes to open the school next fall the 
iol session in the promotion of the Community league will be active and ready to give the teacher a 
.gue, Junior League and County Council work. We — cordial welcome and get a good start on the year’s work. 
you to understand that we fully realize how de- We hereby issue to every school worker in the State 
lent we are upon your splendid assistance in the a most cordial invitation to be present at the celebra- 
il field. You have wrought well and we genuinely tion at Monticello on Monday, July 1, at which time 
‘reciate your untiring efforts. It is due to you that the Community League of Charlottesville will have gen- 
reach most vitally both the Community Leagues and eral charge of the program for the day. This prom- 
Junior Leagues. We feel confident that the work  ises to be a great national occasion. We trust that 
h you have put into these organizations has re- every school worker in the State who can possibly do 
ted in maknig your school much more effective in so will be present at this unusual celebration of the one 
iching the lives of the people of the community. hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Now we wish for you, one and all, a most delightful Independence. 
ication, Whether that vacation be spent in study, travel, The annual report sent in by Mrs. Granville Burruss 
‘creation or just a change of work. for the School and Civic League of Chesterfield school 
\\e are delighted with the growing interest on the in Caroline county shows that this two-teacher school 
irt of our leagues to have strong county and city fed- has done work worthy of note. 
itions. Lately four counties have organized and oth- They have paid $116 on a note for money borrowed 
ire planning to organize. from the State to build the school. In the way of equip- 
Prince William county has just organized a very ment they have bought maps, a globe and teachers’ 
rong federation with Miss Grace Moran as president. desks, repaired stoves and placed additional books in 
King George county has organized a federation under the library. The pump has been repaired and things 
he leadership of Mr. S. P. Marshall. We wish to say in general kept in good condition. 
his connection that our leagues in King George have A delightful social life is furnished for the school 
ne a magnificent piece of work in having provided community by moving pictures and various entertain- 
is for running the schools for the past four months. ments at least once a month at the school 
it was a great record. Under the leadership of Claremont High School Junior League has the honor 
ir. D. T. Gochenour, Augusta county has just formed of being the first Junior League organized in Surry 
federation of community leagues, and this federation county. Recently this league entertained the pupils 
INISES to be a mon effective organiaztion in develop- from the other high schools of the county with a splen- 
g all the interests of the = ; did Arbor Day program. Preceding the program, Mr. 
here are. strong federations in Norfolk county, ang Mrs, Sharp, Miss Ellen Carlson, principal, Miss 
nswick county, Prince Edward county, Richmond . ‘ ; ji ; - 
= Be te : a Ellen Costenbader, Junior League president, Miss Mavis 
Norfolk city, and Newport News. In most of the Bat i 
: : Magee, home economics instructor, and Miss Koontz, 
counties we have a good county president and active co- : : 
peration hetween the leagues ia the county, tut aot all State Junior League secretary, were guests of the mem- 
the counties are yet united under the plan of a bers of the Home Economics Club at the cottage at a 
‘deration, but are doing so rapidly. dinner which reflected great credit on their training. 
\Ve want to appeal to the principals, the teachers and This league has raised $99.75 which has been spent in 
superintendents to assist us in keeping the leagues the purchase of athletic equipment and books for the 
e throughout the summer months. Before you leave home economic department and magazines for the 
community, if you do not live where you have been library. 
Government in Virginia Largest number of vacancies ever reported at 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. this season of year. Scarcity of high school 
Chp anaes te yoy a County and teachers, particularly Latin and French. 
Approved for State Aid School Libraries ’ 
by State Board of Education. 
, ‘Should be 48 every High Seheok Southern Teachers’ Agency 
en itoria irginia Law egister. Richmond, Virginia 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION AND THRIFT 
CONTEST IN ALBEMARLE COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1925-26. 


This project was conducted by the Albermarle county 
school teachers with the assistance of the rural super- 
Visors in cooperation with the banks of Charlottesville. 
school in the was eligible and each 


Every county 


school could have won a money prize. The money is 


to be divided and distributed according to the quantity 
work 


school in the supervised territories. 


and quality of done by the children of each 


Each school was 


graded by the rural 


May. 
The project 


supervisor in September and in 
was judged as follows: 
25% for quantity of work done by pupils. 
25% for booklet recording and illustrating the work 
done by pupils 


50% for quality of work done by pupils. 


OUTLINE OF 
I. Organization of school. 


Attendance 


PROJECT 


regular—no tardiness unless excused. 

Pupils seated in grades and arranged according to 
heights, if possible. Pupils own textbooks, no two 
allowed to study together or to borrow materials. 
cooperation in with 


Pupils’ control—cooperate 


teachers inside school, in halls and on_ play- 


grounds. Standard pupils in standard grades. 
A live Senior or an organized Junior League in 
each school. 
A thrift club to 
terials and to 


time, money and school ma- 
protect all school 


SaVe 
preserve and 
property. 

A music club organized to learn how to sing and 
what to sing. One good program given during year. 
One patrons’ day. 

One entertainment given for benefit of the school. 
A library and book case in each school. 

Hot lunch during the cold weather. 

Supervised lunches at all times. 

Each school participating in the Literary Contests. 
The School Home. 

No. broken 
Doors securely fastened. 

Sufficient light. 

Floors kept absolutely free of trash and dust. 


II 


windows. 


Good shades, kept properly adjusted. 
Stove and pipes kept polished. 
Proper ventilation. 
Thermometer in each 
Two 


hung on the walls. 


room, 


standard pictures neatly framed and well 
Modern maps and a globe. 

Fresh borders above your boards at least five times 
a year. 

Blackboards kept clean. 

New work of pupils posted on bulletin each week. 
Four attractive Thrift posters made by pupils and 


posted. 
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Four Character Education posters made by pupils 
and posted. 

A booklet made on the Morality Code as carrie 
on in each school. 

Water cooler and cups kept clean. 

An attractive sand table. 

Cloak rooms kept clean and well arranged. She); 
for lunch boxes, hooks for wraps, low shelves or a 
table for all primary materials. 


III. Grounds. 
Absolutely free from trash and papers. 
Stumps and eye-sores removed. 
Trees, shrubs and flowers planted under the direc- 
tion of school authorities. 
A new piece of playground equipment. 


Two toilets kept clean and sanitated, free fron 
markings. 
A national flag erected and kept by Boy Scou 
rules. 

The undernamed schools have done _ outstanding 


work in Character Education and Thrift. 
These schools are eligible for prizes awarded by 1 
banks of Charlottesville. 
In the supervised territory of Mrs. B. R. Durrett. 
North Garden—$10.00, Miss Wright, 
North Garden. 
Warren—$5.00, Principal, Miss Laura Harrison, Scotts- 


Teacher, Dixie 


ville. 
Garland—$4.00, 

Garden. 
$4.00, Principal, Mrs. Ellen L. Jones, Esmont 


Teacher, Mrs. D. M. Garland, Nort 


Esmont 


Green Creek—$3.00, Teacher, Mrs. A. A. Douglas 
Faber. 

Old Dominion—$2.00, Principal, Miss Lyla White 
Faber. 


Alberene—$2.00, Alberene Junior League, Alberene. 
Olivet—$2.00, Teacher, Miss Beatrice Douglas, Route 
No. 1, Charlottesville. 
Cross Roads—$1.00, 
Faber. 
In the supervised territory of Mrs. J. B. Thompson 


Teacher, Miss Jennie Gillock 


Mechums River—$10.00, Teacher, Mrs. A. C. Critzer, 
Mechums River. 

Midway—$5.00, Principal, Miss Phyllis Van Lear 
Crozet. 

Prize Hill—$4.00, Teacher, Miss Ruby Walton, Boones- 
ville. 

Rockfield—$3.00, Teacher, Mrs. S. A. Smith, Route 
No. 4, Charlottesville. 

Batesville—$2.50, Principal, Miss Annie  Patters: 
Batesville. 

Gentry—$2.50, Principal, Miss Virginia Willia: 


Boonesville. 
Meriwether Lewis—$2.00, Meriwether Lewis School, 1¥: 
Free Union—$2.00, Secretary of Junior League, Miss 
Nellie Maupin, Free Union. 
Oak Hill—$1.50, Teacher, Miss Effie Via, Ivy. 
Mt. Fair—$1.50, Principal, Carroll Catterton, Mt. Fair 
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the supervised territory of Miss Kathleen Saville. 


ysville—$10.00, Principal, Mr. W. W. Rowan, 
Earlysville. 
rewood—$5.00, Principal, Mrs. C. M. Watkins, 


Gordonsville, Route No. 2. 

nont—$5.00, Principal, Miss Celeste Boyd, Cismont. 
Pine—$2.50, Teacher, Miss Grace Railey, Route 

No. 2, Charlottesville. 

Mt. View—$2.50, Principal, Miss M. E. Reader, Proffit. 
wick—$1.60, Principal, Miss Annie Payne, Keswick, 
olen Mills—$1.60, Teacher, Mrs. G. B. Wilkes, 
Charlottesville. 
erty—$1.50, Teacher, Miss Agnes Teel, Charlottes- 


ville. 
nleys—$1.50, Teacher, Miss Willie Durrer, Bar- 
boursville. 


$1.00, Teacher, Mrs. Mary H. Slate, University. 
suckeyeland—$1.00, Principal, Miss Jessie Taylor, Bar- 
oursville. 


THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION AT WORK ON ITS PROBLEMS 


Legislative Committee 
sseph H. Saunders, Newport News, Va., Chairman. 
H. Chiles, Fredericksburg, Va. 
lu D. Metz, Manassas, Va. 
yrnelia S. Adair, 2121 Park Ave., Richmond, Va. 
| M. Alexander, Newport News, Va., Ex Officio. 


Pension Committee 
2121 Park Ave., 


elia S. Adair, 
Chairman. 
). Harris, Jefferson School, 19th and Marshall Sts., 
Richmond, Va. 
Outland, South Norfolk High School, South Nor- 
folk, Va. 
Crickenberger, Bassett, Va. 
D. Wolff, High School, Petersburg, Va. 
Mrs. W. W. Davies, Manassas, Va. 
Lottie M. Evans, 2337 West Grace St., Richmond, Va. 
loseph H. Saunders, Supt., Newport News, Va. 
’r. John Garland Pollard, College of William 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
“1 M. Alexander, Newport News, Va., Ex Officio. 


Va., 


Richmond, 


and 


Teachers Salary Scale Committee 
House, Prospect, Va., Chairman. 
D. Eason, State Department of Education, Rich- 


nond, Va. 
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Belle Webb, Petersburg, Va. 
Lina Sanger, Bridgewater, Va. 


Committee on Teachers Contracts 
H. L. Crowgey, Pocahontas, Va., Chairman. 
Lulu D. Metz, Manassas, Va. 
F, B. Watson, Supt., Chatham, Va. 


Committee on Code of Professional Ethics 
Helen H. Heyl, University, Va., Chairman. 
Nannie Thompson, 2204 Lamb Ave., Richmond, Va. 
A. L, Bennett, Charlottesville, Va. 
A. B. Bristow, Matthew F. 
folk, Va. 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Williamsburg, Va. 


Maury High School, Nor- 


Publicity Committee 
C. kK. Holsinger, Chatham, Va., Chairman 
Dr. W. T. Sanger, Medical College of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
W. J. Hayes, Charlottesville, Va. 


Committee on Control—Teachers Cottage and the 
Preventorium 
Dr. William R. Smithey, University, Va., 
(Term expires Jan. 1, 1927.) 
Lulu D. Metz, Manassas, Va. 
1928.) 
D. E. McQuilkin, Supt., Roanoke, Va. 
Jan. 1, 1929.) 


Chairman, 
(Term expires Jan. 1, 


(Term expires 


Director of the Preventorium Fund 


Lulu D. Metz, Manassas, Va. 


Committee on Ceremonies for Breaking Ground and 
Selecting Site for the Preventorium 
Dr. William R. Smithey, University, Va., Chairman 
D. E. McQuilkin, Supt., Roanoke, Va. 
Lulu D. Metz, Manassas, Va. 
Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News, Va. 


Virginia Committee on Illiteracy 
R. C. Bowton, Supt., Alexandria, Va., Chairman 
Mrs. Lucy Simpson, Norfolk, Va. 
F. B. Fitzpatrick, State Teachers College, Fast Rad- 
ford, Va. 
Committee on Summer Conferences 
N. T. McManaway, 2204 Barton Ave., Richmond, Va., 
Chairman. 
Dr. W. R. Simithey, University, Va. 
J. H. Chiles, Fredericksburg, Va. 





Make Your Plans Now for the Annual Convention at Roanoke, November 24-26, 1926 
This Will Be an Important Association Meeting 
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Educational News and Comments 


} 


Here is the tragedy of 
of the Blue Book of Southern Progress: 
i 1865 


Virginia as expressed in the 
issue 


current 


etween 


Virginia was drained of its population ] 


and 1900 as probably no other State in the South, and 


itis still being drained of some population because its 
industrial development has not been sufficiently rapid 
to create a home market for the brains and brawn of 
the young men and young women who have for years 
been freely going out of Virginia to find a larger op- 
portunity elsewhere. Fortunately, however, there is new 
oad business men are carrying for- 


activity 


life in Virgin: P 


ward commercial organizations with more 


than in former years, and Virginia promises to become 

one of the outstanding industrial States of the Union. 
<> 

[HE pension committee of the Virginia Education As- 

held a meeting Richmond May 22 and made 


plans for carrying on a publicity campaign dur- 


sociatior 
definite 
ing the summer in behalf of the proposed new pension 
law. Teachers will be called upon to pass finally on the 
new law at the November. 


Teachers in the counties and cities should make a care- 
ful study of the provisions of the proposed law by that 
ct their delegates how to vote on the 


Roanoke convention next 


time so as to instru 
question. 
<> 


nittee of the State Association will 


in the city of Roanoke June 19. 


‘THE executive com 
hold its next meeting 
The following persons now compose the committee: 

Fred M 
Rov Horne, Coeburn 

H. D. Wolff, Petersburg 

°. B. Fitzpatrick. East Radford 
Edith Scarborough, Norfolk. 


<> 


Alexander, Newport News 


JosepH HEALY, principal of the Walter Taylor Her- 
r0n Elementary School, has been appointed principal of 
the Blair Junior Hig Norfolk, to fill the posi- 
ade vacan resignation of A. Y. Maynard 


as principal of a junior high 


1 School. 
110Nn 


who goes 


school in that State 

PRESIDENT M P. SHa EY of Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. ‘' ecently sent the following letter 
to every high school senior in that State 

“After all it appears to be a mistake that college men 
don't get on in business The Harvard Bulletin an- 


nounced last month that 454 alumni reporting had an 
That makes $18,564 


average income of $357 per week. 
per vear 
“More and more business is handled on a scientific 
basis. Consequently the college trained man is more 
and more taking the lead in business. 
“That’s not the only reason high school graduates 
1 


lege. A man inherits only half 


should be thinking of c« 


of himself. The other half he acquires through educ; 
The fellows who go on with the half they in- 


herited without developing the other half are one-sided 


tion, 


and likely to steer into the ditch 
If I am not telling you the truth, rise up and nail 
It’s a red light. If you run by it, vou 


out of balance, 
time, 
the falsehood. 
do so at your own peril. 

“The State of West Virginia has made provision 
give every boy or girl within her borders a good college 
education.” 

<> 


Virgi 
reorganized and wil] 
have a program at the Roanoke meeting next November 


THI Vocational education Section of the 


Education Association has been 
<> 

a; ES. 

sence for the past year has been appointed principal of 


Robinson who has been on a leave of 
one of the elementary schools at Norfolk for the next 
S¢ ssion. 
<> 
One hundred high school principals, seven hundred 


elementary 


ligh school teachers and six thousand 


school teachers will change positions or leave the pro- 
fession of teaching by the opening of the next school 
This is an 


S¢ ssion. 


reflects 
negatively on the efficiency of our school system. 


enormous turnover and 
interesting fact recently revealed is that in the schools 


where the smallest turnover occurs the best. salaries 
are paid, 
<> 


Hotel reservations should be made early for the next 
annual meeting of the State Convention at Roanok 
The main hotels in Roanoke are: The Patrick Het 
Those 
who would like to occupy rooms in a private resider 
should apply to D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke. 

<> 


lhe Roanoke, Ponce de Leon and Shenandoah. 





HE next annual meeting of the Department of S$ 
A. will be held in the 
of Dallas, Texas, February 27 to March 3, 1927. 


<> 








perintendence of the N. E. 


\ STATE official who accompanied the party o1 
Good-Will trip through the southside counties and 


southwest a few weeks ago says that if all the p: 


of Virginia could have seen the nice school child: | 


and the splendid school buildings everywhere + 
greeted the eyes of the party it would silence the crt | 
cism we have heard recently. 


<> . 

THE teachers of the city of Newport News prese! 
to Superintendent Joseph H. Saunders as a toke! 
their appreciation a life membership in the Natio: 
Association. Mr. 


Education Saunders has for a 


time been closely associated with the work of the N 





tional Association and attends its meetings regularly 
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liss REVA JANE Payne, a teacher in Goochland coun- 
is accepted a teaching position in New Jersey tor 
year at a very attractive salary. 
> 
\ recent meeting of the State Board of Education 
Plummer F. Jones was appointed division superin- 
Suckingham county to succeed John A. 
take office 


lent for 
nan who will 


1 
i 


resigned. Mr. Jones 
< 

GENERATION ago there were a thousand men to 

opportunity, while today there are a thousand 
tunities to every man.” 
<> 

WE paid no more attention to our plants than we 

» our children, we would now be living in a jungle 
eds.—Luther Burbank. 
<> 

ONLY way to learn to use tools is to use them. 

iren of six, seven and eight years of age will relish 

essons that they want to use in learning to learn.— 

Winship. 





PASSING THE BUCK 


The College President: 

Such rawness in a student is a shame 

But lack of preparation is to blame 
The High School Principal: 

Good Heavens! What crudity! The boy’s a fool; 
The fault, of course, is with the Grammar School 


The Grammer Principal: 
Would that from such a dunce | might be spared! 
They send them up to me so unprepared 

The Primary Teacher: 
Poor Kindergarten 
That “Preparation!” 


blockhead! And 
Worse than none at all 


they call 


The Kindergarten Teacher: 
Never such lack of training did I see! 
What sort of person can the mother be? 
The Mother: 


You stupid child! But then, you're not to blame; 


Your father’s family are all the same. 


—Florida Journal of Education 





Book Reviews 


NT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, by F. Burke 
fitzpatrick. EF. A. Owen Publishing Company. 


Dansville, N. Y. Price $1.50, 208 pages. 


he teachers of Virginia especially will be interested 
e announcement of a book on methods of teaching 
Fitzpatrick of the State Teachers College, East 

rd. The book has grown out of his long and rich 
Mr. Fitz- 
has the satisfaction of having seen much of the 
tive material which he has included in the volume 
ut and tested in actual classroom work by his 


in teaching teachers in Virginia. 


students as they have gone out into the rural 
Mr. Fitz- 
trick has the rare gift of visualizing the outstanding 
problems that arise with all teachers in the effort to 
t The book 
clearly stated analyses of all these problems 


ms of Virginia and elsewhere to teach. 


in high standards in teaching efficiency. 





followed by specific suggestions for instruction pro- 
cedure. 

He begins his discussion with methods of evaluating 
efficiency and standards for evaluating the recitation 
The author follows his characteristic teaching methods 
raising thoughtful questions at 


by continually every 


point in the procedure. The list of questions following 
the discussions in each chapter are particularly sug- 
gestive and will certainly stimulate the teacher in taking 
the correct attitude toward her daily work. His chap- 
ter on Pupil-Activity vs. Teacher-Activity is especially 
fine and exceedingly suggestive. The chapter on Meas- 
ured Results is the clearest explanation of how to use 
measuring scales that we have yet Other chap- 
ters are Lesson Assignments, Habits of Study, Main- 


The 


chapter on Self-Improvement by Self-Analysis is an- 


seen. 


taining Order and Discipline and Lesson Plans 




















MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


— 


- a 


EVERY HOLDEN COVER IN 
USE IS SAVING MONEY FOR THE | 
COMMUNITY BY MAKING BOOKS | 
LAST FULLY TWICE AS LONG 


(Samples Free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 





Springfield, Massachusetts 
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other suggestive and significant discussion and will be 
appreciated by every earnest teacher. 

This volume by Mr. Fitzpatrick will find immediate 
and strong appeal among the teachers who are earnestly 
striving for superior methods of instruction. The book 
is particularly suited to classes in general pedagogy and 
reading circles, 


ELEMENTARY ScHoor SUPERVISION, by Arthur S. Gist. 


Scribner's, New York, 308 pages 


The elementary school principalship has developed 
through definite periods; first, as a disciplinary and 
clerical position, then into a managerial position and 
finally into one of the highest types of educational re- 
sponsibility—a profession in itself. An evidence of the 


latter fact is the recent development of a body of tech- 


nical literature on the subject of which this volume is 
a part. ~ 

The main function nowadays of the principal of a; 
elementary school is the supervision of instruction and 
this involves an intimate knowledge of the principles oj 
pedogogy and the technic of instruction. This volume. 
after discussing the technic and the art of supervision, 
takes up in detail the principles of supervision of the 
various elementary school subjects. Outlines and tables 
secured from actual tests made by the supervisor co\- 
ering all the elementary school subjects are given. The 
volume closes with chapters on Rating Teacher-Effic:- 
ency, Marking Pupils and Principal’s Self-Analysis 
This volume should be the ready reference of every 
elementary school principal and a class text for the 
training of principals in administration and in elemen- 


tary education classes. 





Hear the North Carolina Teacher. 


BAKER, F. T., and THORNDIKE, A. H. 
Everyday Classics. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1925. 


The authors of this eight-grade series of 
readers justify the title by their selection of 
materials, Only classics are included in the 
pages of the entire set of nine books. The 

| deliberate aim is to present to the child the best 
| of his literary heritage. In consequence, all 
stories that have not stood the test of time are 
omitted. Better stili, no material especially 
composed or contrived for the sake of promoting 
a preconceived patent ‘‘method”’ is employed. 
Hence the content material is rich in those ele- 
ments of literary merit which continued experi- 
ence demonstrates that children enjoy. 

Beyond the literary claims which a series of 
readers must meet, the authors recognize the 
socializing value of providing for the youth of 
the schools a source from which there may be 
evolved a common body of ideas, conceptions, 
| interpretations, and standards. With this spe- 

cial aim in view. they have sought to present a 

well rounded and progressive program of thought 

through which the mental and emotional experi- 
| ences of their readers may be broadened and 
| deepened. An examination of the plan which 
follows demonstrates the point: 

Primer—Fables and Fairy Tales. 

First Reader—Mother Goose and Folk Tales. 

Second Reader—Tales and Verse of Adventure. 

Third Reader—Legends and Old Stories. 

Fourth Resader—Child Life, Travel, and 
Nature. 

Fifth Reader—Heroism, Wonder, and Adven- 
ture. 


60 } ifth At CHME, 


Vew York City 





EVERYDAY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CLASSICS 


Sixth Reader—World-Famous Stories. 

Seventh Reader—American Life and Ideals. 

Kighth Reader—tIntroduction to Literature. 

A review of the list of authors whose works 
have been drawn upon to meet the demands of 
this plan indicates that literary merit has not 
been subordinated even to this end. 

It has been intimated that the authors recog- 
nize no single ‘“‘method” of teaching reading. 
They hold that many methods are conceived and 
employed by the teacher of insight. A Manual 
for Teachers has been prepared for each of the 
first three grades, and for each group of the 
intermediate and upper grades. These are sug- 
gestive of the many ways in which the interest- 
ing content may be brought within the compre- 
hension and appreciation of children. Since 
primary teachers are usually better trained than } 
upper-grade teachers in the technique of the 
teaching of reading, the manuals should prove 
especially helpful to the latter. When such able 
specialists in the field of English as Professors 
Thorndike and Baker suggest ways of directing 
the literary experiences of children, it is wise 
to profit by their suggestions. Adequate acces- 
sory material, including charts and flash ma- 
terial, accompanies the earlier books in the series. 

That Maud and Miska Petersham have illus- 
trated the interesting stories in the first three 
books, and Willy Pogany those of the next two. 
with the unusually apt and artistic discrimina- 
tion which they are wont to display, adds no 
little degree of attractiveness and merit to the 
books. The illustrations serve not only to 
heighten the interest in, and the interpretation 
of, the content, but also to add to the genera! 
excellence of the physical make-up of the books 

a feature which, in itself. is of recognized 
weight in enlisting children’s interests.—E. H 


W. S. Gooch, University, Va. 
Urs. A. L. C. Birckhead, Abingdon, Ja. 
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NG THE RiGHT TEACHING Position, by Harlan C. 
Hines. Scribner's, New York, 200 pages. 
is is a new title for a book about a very old prob- 
n education. We have heard lectures on this sub- 
ect and read articles in educational magazines about 
: but we have not before seen a whole volume devoted 
to this problem of education. We have long known that 
ss in teaching is attained very largely through suc- 
1 finding the right position in the right school in 
right community under the right supervision and 
ministration. 
discussion in this volume is ordered in such a 
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ciency, on the Proper Placement of Teachers and The 
Observation of Teaching will especially appeal to the 
superintendent who selects and places teachers. 

here are chapters on the problems of finding and 
filling teaching positions in the public schools, the nor- 
mal schools and the colleges. The chapter on Extra 
Professional Activities is chock full of good advice that 
ought to be the possession of every teacher in the land. 
The final chapter on The Teacher and the Profession 
maintains the following points: (1) teaching is a pro- 
fession, not a business; (2) strength of character need- 
ed in teaching; (3) need of loyalty; (4) need of self- 





to make it as interesting and helpful to the pride and professional pride; (5) need of courage and 
erson selecting and placing teachers as it is to the 


The chapter on Careful Selection 


breadth of vision; (6) profession of teaching cosmo- 
politan in character. Thousands of teachers and super- 
intendents will read this volume with genuine interest 
and wholesome profit. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x34. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5'6x8. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 on the Life 
of Christ, or 25 for children. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
CATALOGUE of 1,600 miniature illustrations 
and listing 2,250 pictures. 


, Box 618 
‘he Perr Pictures yy. iG0h, Mass. 


ers themselves. 
eachers is highly suggestive to the superintendent 
s well as indicating to the teacher the standards the 
superintendent looks for in the selection. The chapters 
he Written Communication and The Personal Inter- 








are exceedingly helpful to hundreds of teachers 
getting located is a real 


The chapters on Waste in Teaching Eff- 


Virgo Engraving Co: 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Desi 
Makers o/ Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 316 


year to whom very 
For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 





















































Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


(The State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 
ALL CURRICULA OPEN ALIKE TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Four-year curricula for high school graduates, leading to the B. S. 
degree in Agriculture, Engineering, Science, Business Administration, 
| Secretarial Work, and Teacher-Training. Two-year curricula in Pre- 
| Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Law, and Home Economics. 

Graduate work leading to the M. S. degree and the professional degrees 
in Engineering. 
For catalog and full particulars, address: 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, 


V. P. I, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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After Schel -- 
What ? 


HEN the last good-bye has been said Ii 

and the children are no longer in 
your immediate care, what will they dofF 
with their summer? The ideals which you J 
as a teacher have set for them will influence & 
their choices of play. Art activities en- 
courage imagination and provide worth-fiJ 
while occupations for the growing mind fi 
and hand i 
““CRAYOLA"™ Wax Crayons and ‘‘AR- 
TISTA’’ Water Colors are real vacation|iM 
playmates Bring them to the child's 
attention and the leisure hours will take—Ag 
care of themselves. 











Send for our Art Service Bureau’s 
Spring Outline—with 24 projects. 


BINNEY & SMITH 


4i East 42™ Street New York, N.¥ 
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VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 


| SURPLUS $200,000.00 








Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Foreign Exchange 
Lock Boxes 
| Travellers Checks 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


4% ON SAVINGS 











| 














EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL DESKS AT 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR 
ENTIRE INSTALLATION 
Supplies 
Tablets, Pads, Examination Books 
and Pads, School Ink, etc. 


We are jobbers and solicit your inquiries 
on Towels, Toilet Paper, Drinking Cups, 
Paper Napkins, Liquid Soap, etc. 


Our New Wholesale Catalog 
No. 60 
Is Yours for the Asking 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 
Wholesale School Supplies 
RICHMOND, VA. 














DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 1907 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Tubular Steel Model No. 101 


easly operated. 


American Universal No. 134 


lid. 
ing Gacrtonaly lehs in weight. 















The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 


Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 


Distributing stations .. . 53 of them in the United States... 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 
finish provide a wide selection. 


“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeetssuch needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000 . . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


American Geating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





























VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000 West Marshall St. 


Richmond, Virginia 


State Distributors 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 


I. The College—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four-year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms. 

It. Department of Graduate Studies.—This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

IIr. Department of Engineering.—Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; loan 
funds for both men and women, 

VII. ry Summer Quarter.—The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 





For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 




















HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


The HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State Cer- 
tificates. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


rinters 





NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 





College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ee Offers one-year, professional course—aims to 
CHEERFULLY prepare librarians for normal schools, colleges, 
FURNISHED and branch libraries in city systems. 


TRADE SCHOOL 
Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to train skilled builders. 


FACTS 


Enrollment, including practice and summer 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
and classes for teachers in service, 


° school 
Richmond, Va. aaea: graduates, 2753; and ex-students, over 
800. 








JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
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Teaching 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Successfully 


This is a new booklet de- 
scribing our Hart - Bolton 
American History Maps in 
detail. 
ceived a copy send for it 
at once, using coupon 
below. 


These maps bring out clear- 
ly the economic, industrial, 
commercial and sociologi- 
cal phases of American 
history. 


DENOYER -GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
Chicago. 


(VJE 6-26) 














235-57 Ravenswood Ave.. 





NOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
booklet 


e send me your on “Teaching American 
’ es ’ 


ry Successfully.” 


If you have not re- | 





RICHMOND’S OLDEST 
AND LARGEST BANK 


Cordially Invites 
Your Business 


SAVINGS 
COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
Foreign Travel Dept. 


National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
Resources over $50.000.000 











First and Merchants 














1875 


“ECLIPSE” 1926 


SCHOOL and AUDITORIUM FURNITURE 










welded to 


Model No. 301 


Economy in 


kconomy is not 
continuous service 


determined by the 


1um, if the original equipment 
iterial—‘ ECLIPSE.” 


ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF 


THE THEODOR 


CLEVELAND Offices in 


Model No. 301. 
ards are one solid piece 
of rolled T steel. 


braces electrically 


Extra heavy feet. drilled 


[he maintenance cé 


Stand- 


Cross 
spot 
standards 





for three screws. Malle- 
able, noiseless 
hinges. Metal 
is japanned 
green Wood 
work finis! 
guaranteed. 
Model No. 800. Heavy sen 
steel pede stal, braced ind 
reinforced. Perfect balan: 
and large floor contact pre 
vents wobbling Adopted 
by many large schools 


Model No. 800 


School Furniture 


purchase } 2; 


CHURCH AND THEATRE FURNITURE 
KUNDTZ COMPANY 


All Principal Cities OHIO 
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Hunt’s Modern Word Studies 
By J. N. Hunt 
176 pages. Price, $ .52 

A SPELLING book for junior high schools which de- 

votes more than the usual amount of space to the 
subjects of word building, prefixes, suffixes and root words, 
antonyms, synonyms, homophones, etc. Special attention 
is given to the meaning and pronunciation of words and 
exercises are given which develop the “dictionary habit.” 
The wide range and great variety of exercises on words 
invest the subject with life and interest. The book con- 
forms to Webster’s New International Dictionary. 





American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 




















The Webster Histories 


State Adoptions 


The following states have adopted Webster Histories for basal use in 


high schools: 
Alabama Florida Indiana Kansas 
Oregon Texas Utah Virginia 
These states have adopted Webster Histories on the multiple list plan: 


North Carolina 
Tennessee 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
231-245 West 39th Street New York City 
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Now used in every Southern State. 


NU-IDEA SCHOOL DESKS 








(The South’s Greatest School Desk Value) 


four minutes. 
usage. 


varnish is used. 


40,000 manufactured and sold. 


REAL SCHOOL DESK ECONOMY. 
1. Low installation cost as can be put up in three or 


2. Are so constructed that the supports are just as 
stable as steel and will withstand the roughest 


3. Equipped with excellent inkwells and finished in 
dark oak. The highest grade hard-drying seat 


helps the teacher to keep the room neat and clean. 
5. Practically unbreakable, but 

break it can be repaired at a trifling cost. 
6. Held firmly to floor with bronze angleirons. 


| 
4. Special place for waste paper built under bookshelf 


if any part should 











NU-IDEA School Desks are made in three sizes, 
singles and doubles. Hundreds of schools prefer them 
to the steel or semi-steel and the saving is remarkable— 
about $200.00 per 100 on single desks or $300.00 per 
100 on doubles. 
Write at once for complete literature and prices, stating how many desks you will need. Thousands 
carried in stock for immediate shipment. 
NU-IDEA SCHOOL DESK COMPANY | 
Darlington, S. C. 





























| subject and substitutes an immediate, vital study based on actual situations. 


a 


1) 


g to the bearing of the subject matter on citizenship, the authors classify this subject 


To sf 


It 


as 


FRANK 


a new concept of 


M. 


th Avenue 


York 


Is arithmetic a mere tool subject or is it 


also a means of interpreting civic life? 


McMURRY, Pi. D., Teachers College, Columbia Un 
C. BEVERLEY BENSON, C. E£., Purdue Uniwersity, 


1] 


r the social studies and give their work the title 


SOCIAL ARITHMETIC 


. (7-8 ' 





wersity, and 


arithmetic which challenges the old interpretation of this study as a 


versity, Va 


Rhead, Abingdon, Va 
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School Furniture, Auditorium Seating, Blackboards and Supplies 


| 
| ill REC=IO . Grove 
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VIRGOPLATE, sterling slate, natural slate, 


slated cloth, crayons, erasers and blackboard 
accessories. Church furniture and Sunday 
School equipment, kindergarten furniture and 














' Johnston’s Maps and 
supplies. Globes, Latest. 


Paper towels, liquid soap, floor brushes and janitors’ supplies. 

Send us a list of your requirements and we shall be pleased to quote you 
our lowest prices. Every article for schools and colleges. 

The Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-12 West Marshall St. Richmond, Va. P. 0. Bex 1177 














| School Desks - Domestic Science Desks 
Opera Chairs - Laboratory Desks 
School Supplies 


Our Desks have two features 
which are exclusive—the woods 
are fastened with bolts instead of 
screws and the ink well is locked 
in position, the teacher only hav- 
ing the key. 


Write for Catalogue 








The Southern Desk Company -_ Hickory, N. C. 
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